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JUNE 1946. 


FROM A SUBMARINER’S NOTEBOOK. 
BEIRUT PATROL. 


BY JOHN GIBSON. 


ArrER completing a three-weeks’ 
routine patrol in the Augean, we had 
been ordered to join the submarine 
flotilla based at Beirut. It was the 
month of June and the weather was 
very kind to us. 

The first three things we noticed 
about Beirut were the flowers, the 
French, and the fruit markets — in 
that order. The mountains of Syria 
climbed to the clouds behind the 
pulsating whiteness of the town. The 
foreground was ageless. Caiques and 
schooners lay along the old wharf. 
Arab stevedores lazily slung the car- 
goes down into the deep holds. The 
captains sat like giant slugs under 
little white awnings on the slanting 
poops; they were Levantines, white 
lad, remote, introspective. They 
gazed with black eyes on a world that 
did not concern them, and their great 
grey lips closed around the stems of 
their long pipes. A schooner arriving 
fom the north, from Cyprus or 
Aleppo, would swing up into the wind 
of the mole and wait for the tiny 


motor tug that would pull her into her 
berth. 


I. 


The flowers were visible from sea- 
ward. They hung on the Pencil 
Cyprus trees, climbed the cream walls, 
grew in profusion down by the water- 
front. It was a splash of colour that 
made us like the place from the very 
first. We never changed our minds. 

A Tricolour hung from a large 
building in the centre of the town. 
However much we liked the French, 
this was not a good omen. From 
purely operational considerations it 
was not easy to work from a French- 
controlled port. The Moslems were 
not particularly pro-British, because 
the German propaganda had promised 
them a great Pan-Islamic State stretch- 
ing from here to there, and, appar- 
ently, including the minorities in 
Jugoslavia and Turkey in Europe. 
All very fine. 

Beirut was damnably insecure. I 
suppose there were more enemy agents 
there than in any other part of the 
world. For one thing, the refugee 
question was quite out of hand. 
Poles, Greeks, Roumanians, Armenians, 
Czechs, and Arabs milled around in 
appalling confusion, but everyone ex- 
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cept the Arabs seemed to have plenty 
of money. The British had an army 
H.Q. in the hills above the town, and 
@ commission which organised the 
Lebanon from a block of flats in the 
residential quarter. 

There were several Italians living in 
monstrous great villas in the cool of 
the mountains. They had been un- 
touched by Vichy and were left to 
themselves by the British military 
authorities because they were harm- 
less until caught. The French were 
outnumbered. They had a curious 
bunch of Foreign Legion officers, 
mostly rogues, and some Senegalese 
troops who spent most of their time 
piping away on their tuneless bugles. 
The local levies were a ragged mob of 
undisciplined rascals who had joined 
the French colours with one ulterior 
motive or other. 

The general set-up had a Ruritanian 
angle that probably appalled the 
Chiefs of Staff, but, as far as we were 
concerned, it provided scope for amuse- 
ment. The town itself was wealthy. 


All the ‘ flesh-pots’ from Egypt came 
here for their holidays, and the Italian 
Armistice Commission had flung a lot 
of money around during their short 


stay. Actual war conditions were 
negligible. Where, however, there was 
no direct fighting there was a great 
deal of danger from organised sabo- 
teurs. We knew, for instance, that 
the Italians had a special school on 
Rhodes for their human torpedo-men, 
and so on. Each of the four sub- 
marines had a special net round her 
by day and night. Giant arc-lights 
were rigged up near us, and a boat 
patrolled back and forth during the 
dark hours. Sentries with tommy- 
guns were in every shadow. It was 
quite a business getting aboard your 
own boat after sunset. 

A small British staff at the naval 
base controlled the schooner move- 
ments, merchant shipping, and a few 
convoy escorts of unimportant size. 
We were a separate unit, consisting 
of a large villa, barracks, one Greek 
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submarine base ship, two Greek gyb. 
marines, and five British submaring, 
It was a very happy little crowd. 

The barracks for our men wer 
the most beautiful I have ever seep, 
When the army originally marche 
into Beirut they turfed the French 
out of this particular block and spent 
four months cleaning it up. They 
cleared drains, deloused the rooms, 
sealed off others, and planted flower. 
beds up and down the paths. A giani 
restaurant was incorporated into the 
system, where the men were serve 
by French and Lebanese girls. Long, 
airy dormitories ran down the middk 
of the area, each man having a bed, 
@ mosquito-net, lockers, and all that 
he could ask for. 

Our routine in harbour was more or 
less fixed by the climate. We live 
outside the town, some way from the 
harbour, and relied on the efficient 
naval garage to take us to and from 
the boats. Leaving the Mess at nin 
we flashed to our work. The Arab 
drivers were maniacs, but seemed to 
get along all right. Once on board we 
settled down to our daily round, 
sweating away until about half-past 
eleven. By that time we were def: 
nitely beaten by the heat and retired 
to a little Swiss café to eat great dishes 
of ice cream. One officer and a small 
duty watch were left behind to grind 
away until they were relieved next 
morning. In this way we had twenty: 
four hours of hell and forty-eight of 
heaven. 

Ice creams finished, we would make 
our dangerous way up to the Mes 
and push down our ration of John 
Collins until lunch-time. The greatest 
afternoon sports were sleeping and 
swimming. One could usually do 4 
bit of both, sleeping until three, then 
catching the car down to the Bail 
Militaire. This particular beach was 
shut off from the outside world and 
had a sort of Royal Enclosure atmo 
sphere about it. It was, in fact, 4 
very charming place. A natural bay 
between long arms of rock had beet 
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with some imposing bathing- 
huts and the usual diving-boards. It 
was small, but when we were on 
patrol we used to dream about the 
blue water and golden sand. 

Officers of the allied forces, their 
wives and daughters, were the only 
participants at the Bain. As a result 
the Lebanese pretended that it was 
dangerous, or that the water was too 
warm. Some of the really wealthy 
Lebanese girls were seen  plung- 
ing around among us, their ticket 
presumably being the rustle of a 
ten-pound note. 

The French girls were an inspiring 
group. They leapt and dived with 
their hair flying in the wind, their 
agile bodies showing brown and mus- 
cular where they had not some minute 
covering of brilliant hue. They were 
a distinct contrast to our few Wrens 
who arrived, white and covered to the 
neck by Jansens, their heads enveloped 
in tattered rubber caps. 

Occasionally we tried out our French 
on some of the most exotic of the girls, 
but this usually ended by our sitting 
in a huge family circle talking to a 
terrifying Mama about the devaluation 
of the franc. All through the Lebanon 
the chaperonage was terrific. Asaresult 
of this our Wrens had a wonderful time. 
Beirut provided more night life than 
most allied bases of its size. 

Our Mess was bright, airy, and very 
happy. The return of submarines 
from patrol gave us an excuse for a 
party, and we always had guests of 
some sort or other to keep us amused. 
The political situation demanded that 
Arabs, Turks, and French be shown 
equal hospitality, and hardly a night 
passed that some weirdly clad crowd 
was not gathered around the little bar. 

Night operations were simple. As 
soon as the bar opened at six we were 
there. After enough refreshment to 
énsure good form we would troop out 
into the street on an organised taxi 
hunt. The Arab taxis roamed around 
ma sort of hopeful crawl. Most of 
them were aged Fords with tattered 
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hoods and huge rubber horns that were 
pressed almost continuously. The rule 
of the road was simple. You blew your 
horn, and if the road was not clear, it 
was not your fault. Drive on. 

The principle of taxi-riding was 
original. We bought a seat or, in 
actual fact, we bought the smallest 
possible space in the car that we 
would fit. On the way to the town 
the load increased until we were a 
marvellous lot of grinning, jaunt- 
minded Arabs, dignified Lebanese and, 
underneath, ourselves. Once in the 
centre of the bright lights the evening 
began to sort itself out. There were 
no plans, but our first port of call 
usually settled the rest of the night. 
For instance, if we went to the Hotel 
Normandy for a couple of gin fizzes 
we would meet the senior army officers 
and some of the more respectable 
French families. If we went to the 
Hotel St George we could drink beer 
and dance on the floor that lay under 
the stars and overlooked the sea. 
Here we were likely to meet our own 
ilk and the glamour girls, the English 
business men, the phoney characters 
from the Cairo area and the political 
school. The St George was fast but 
not low, expensive but not select. 

Our usual haunt was a little bar 
called the Dugout, where we could 
drink anything we chose and listen to 
a Czech playing his accordion. Here 
Russian girls displayed their legs with 
advantage from high stools, and officers 
on leave from Iraq drank themselves 
into a stupor. Often we met strange, 
braided men from the French army, 
who took us off to their cosmopolitan 
Messes, where we sang the songs of the 
world. 

One of the best places was the 
Carlton. Good food and wines were 
to be had, and the small orchestra 
played softly for those who wanted to 
dance. The floor show, unlike so 
many in the Middle East, was short, 
but very good indeed. No girls sat 
down with you and ordered the most 
expensive drinks all night. No one 
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got very drunk. It was the spot 
appreciated by the English girls. 

Getting home was always a problem. 
The curfew started at midnight and 
very few of the taxi-drivers had a late 
pass. We would have a quick, illicit 
bathe from the beach below the hotels 
and weave our way to the Café Mimosa, 
where they dished up bacon and eggs 
until dawn. 

It was officially an officers’ haunt. 
When we knocked at the door a tiny 
grill shot aside in the best Hollywood 
fashion, and we would be admitted 
into an atmosphere of unreality. The 
girls were trained in modesty and 
decorum. It was quite possible to go 
there several times before realising 
that sex was lifting a neat head from 
among the little tables. 

Beirut was the most extraordinary 
combination of East and West. The 
Arab taxi-drivers, if they drove new 
cars, would be dressed in spotless 
white pin-stripe suits. The Christian 
sect, Maronites, had their little monas- 
teries and schools all over the hills. 
The Arab leaders had been to Oxford, 
and the Lebanese girls drove round in 
Packards with great be-fezzed body- 
guards. Money. poured in ever- 
increasing floods. The shops were 
still full of European goods, cheap 
Czech articles, German cameras, Japan- 
ese thermoses, old Eastern brasswork 
from Birmingham. It seemed as if 
half the Australian army supplies 
were on sale in the native quarter. 
The story went round that it was 
possible to buy anything from a 
.22 bullet to a 25-pounder gun if you 
knew where to go. 

This amazing and beautiful place 
provided the relaxation and fun that 
we needed, in greater profusion than, 
perhaps, any other spot in the Middle 
East. Whatever we may have felt 
about the prices and the Jewish 
markets, we really did get our money’s 
worth. It was only when we went up 
into the hills that we began to see the 
real charm of the Lebanon and the 
culture of the people. 
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We are sitting in the little Russian 
Café that is below the steep streg 
from the residential quarter to the 
harbour. Outside, the night is ver 
quiet. It is past curfew-time, ané, 
except for a few arak-doped Arabs, 
the place is deserted. Down her, 
down below these empty shadows, all 
is light and gaiety. It issmall. Barely 
a dozen tables line the walls. The 
patron surveys us with black eyes, 
He has only just returned from the 
depths of some prison where ho has 
spent six months for a paltry offence 
that displeased the French clique, 
His beautiful young wife strums on 
some soft-stringed instrument. It is 
all very informal and pleasant. 

We drink a little vodka and silently 
toast le patron. He bows sardonically. 
The last people who toasted him threw 
him into a dark cell. As the time 
passes the place warms up. We join 
up with the motley crowd at the next 
table. Here, in this little room, the 
hopes and despairs of men and women 
are written on their faces for all to 
see. Only the hungry French officer 
in the window is introspective and 
poker-faced. His wife drapes herself 
in the window seat. 

In the corner is a piano. The 
sardonic Russian sits carefully and 
begins to play. Now we are all silent; 
we listen to the rise and fall of this 
little tune. Some of the Russian girls 
are singing. They finish with a bang 
and knock back their drinks without 
batting an eyelid. 

The smoke rises, twirls around, and 
streams out towards the night. 

A white-clad figure appears before 
us. Hazily we recognise the officer in 
charge of the naval patrol. Instine- 
tively the room is quiet. The pianist 
raises his eyebrows, and his hands ar 
motionless over the keys. Vaguely 
we hear the words: ‘‘ Operation Alert. 
Report to your boats. Car outside.” 

The cold air hits us like a steel blade. 
In the car it is very dark. The crowd 
from below stand watching from the 
top of the lighted steps. We can sé 
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them waving as we move off. What 
the hell now ? 

We go fast. The naval driver is 
silent and uncommunicative. Dark 
houses rush past on either side and 
an occasional light flashes across the 
dark interior of our car as we turn past 
the dimmed street lamps. Sober now, 
angry and tired, we rush through that 
quiet night. Ours is the only car we 
see, but the dim forms of the military 
patrols lurk here and there in the 
shadows. 

At the harbour we pile out into the 
darkness. The car races off on some 
other errand to leave us standing 
there, a little group, very much alone. 
As we step forward the dark barrel of 
a tommy-gun comes out to meet us, 
and we hear the quiet challenge. 
This sentry knows something. There 
is a scare in the harbour area because 
suspicious objects are lying around 
somewhere. Apparently an Italian 
shallow diving-suit has been dis- 
covered. We move on. 

Our boats are still intact. They lie 


under the white of the arc - lamps, 
monstrous machines like great slugs. 
Their shadows are squat, distorted. 
A searchlight swings across the narrow 


entrance. That blue beam peers and 
pushes in to the blackest corner of the 
night; it is unresting, moving con- 
tinuously from one side to the other— 
& great, gleaming eye. 

They are dropping small charges up 
and down the boom near the entrance. 
We can see the two motor launches as 
they swing and turn, up and down, 
up and down. It is a monotonous 
job, but those charges of theirs are 
guaranteed to break the spine of any 
Italian who is trying to climb through 
the nets. 

On board the duty officer has things 
well in hand. He fondles the light 
303 machine-gun. We can see his 
teeth flash in the darkness. He says, 
“My God! You all smell like a wine 
shop.” Down below the duty watch 
are humped low, staring out over the 
calm surface. Each man has a charge 
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by him. Any dark object coming in 
towards our net would be blasted into 
@ floating pool of tissue in no time. 
Behind us Beirut goes on with life. 
Here they sleep, but elsewhere songs 
are being sung, and the Russian girls 
will be in their best form. A small 
breeze comes in off the sea. We 
shiver, standing on the cold steel 
bridge, suddenly feeling the change of 
temperature. Far out at sea a lamp 
winks and we can, at least, give thanks 
that we are in harbour. 

The hours pass. Gently the sky 
begins to pale over the hills of Syria. 
As the day comes the air grows colder. 
The barrel of the machine-gun is like 
a rod of ice under my hand. Down 
the conning-tower hatch we can see 
the mellow light of the control-room. 
It looks warm and friendly. A voice 
comes out of the night: “ All clear. 
Machine-gunners stay closed up. 
Charges to be left on deck. All clear.” 
Our sighs go out in little white clouds 
towards the new dawn. 

Down in the wardroom it is hot. 
The clock shows four-thirty. We 
realise suddenly how tired we are. 
Someone suggests a night-cap. The 
glasses clink, and the bottle of Scotch 
appears from its hiding-place. Four 
of us sit around sipping in thoughtful 
weariness, looking at the pin-up girls 
on the lamp-shade. This is our home, 
this tiny space like a railway compart- 
ment. The duty officer rubs his eyes. 
**1’m going to sleep all my time off.” 
We have said the same thing a hundred 
times, but he will feel better after a 
cold shower and some breakfast. 
Later he will be found splashing in 
the cool waters of the Bain Militaire 
or dancing in the Carlton. No one 
would ever guess that he had been, 
for twenty-four hours, soaked in sweat, 
covered in oil, and, for three hours, 
standing motionless with his finger on 
the light trigger of the .303. 

When we climb out it is dawn. The 
sun is still behind the hills, but it will 
soon come up in a great golden ball. 
This is the best part of the day. We 
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ring for our car. As we race home- 
wards someone suggests a bathe. The 
driver dashes off on some new route 
and tips us out on the edge of the 
morning sea. Naked and happy we 
wash the wine, the smoke, and the 
weariness from our skins in a few 
minutes. Fresh, talkative, full of 
plans, we return to the Mess for 
breakfast. 


Looking back on those days, it is 
difficult to decide just what was our 
greatest aim in life. The analysis of 
war aims was not one of our hobbies. 
This has always struck me as the 
basic difference between the civilian 
and Service reaction. The civilian 
had no way of retaliation, and on no 
occasion went over to the offensive : 
hence a certain amount of frustration 
that developed into anger and hate. 
We, on the other hand, were primarily 
on the offensive, and any danger we 
were in was usually in the form of 
counter-attacks after we had had our 
say. In this way we did not work up 
any definite hatred, because we knew 
that German U-boats were waging 
much the same kind of war and under- 
going the same triumphs or perils. 

In those days of 1943 the fight- 
ing at sea was still remarkably 
clean. Our lives were a contest, a 
fair one, between the brain of our 
captain and the brain of the German 
or Italian destroyer captain. Even 
when we were creeping through the 
depth with the enemy audible above 
us, the thought was, “‘ Good counter- 
attack, bad counter-attack,” or, 
** Bad material.” 

These measures and _ counter- 
measures were like the moves in a 
game of chess. We could appreciate 
the German point of view and, per- 
haps, see just one jump ahead of him. 
After a while we knew just what he 
would do to combat some new scheme 
of ours. 

All this was coupled with a pride 
in our own material and knowledge 
that we had a first-class crew. The 
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submarine had cost the nation about 
£370,000 and had been given to us 
to use. It was up to all the sixty. 
five men aboard to get together and 
inflict as much damage on the enemy 
as possible. We did not go into 
action with any death-or-glory atti. 
tude ; it was always a cool, scientific, 
well-practised manceuvre against an 
object known as the target. The 
transition from practice to the real 
thing made little difference to ow 
actions or thoughts. In this complete, 
impersonal state we fought our war. 
Things changed later when we met the 
Japanese. 

On shore we forgot the war a 
much as possible. There was a great 
deal of competition in the flotilla, and 
the Jolly Roger of the boat was one 
of the most treasured possessions, 
Returning after a successful patrol 
was a terrific feeling: that we had 
sunk so many Fascist ships or killed 
so many Fascists was of small im- 
portance compared with the joy of 
coming back with our Jolly Roger 
flying and with a few more bars on it 
than any other boat. 

At sea we became a unit. There 
was no difference in the food and 
little in the accommodation between 
the officers and men. We went around 
in the same strange rigs, knew each 
other’s habits and fads, were, in fact, 
equal. This, in many ways, made 
the attitude to the war much easier. 
The lack of class distinction and the 
need of relying on each other to such 
a degree helped us all to feel the 
democratic idea for which we wer 
supposed to be fighting. 

In and around Beirut we found 
terrific wealth and dreadful poverty 
side by side. We met Fascists, Com- 
munists, and reactionaries. But i 
the days of relaxation between patrols 
it did not matter very much to w 
what the people thought if they gave 
us a good time. Naturally we sensed 
the injustice of the French rule and 
shunned the Vichy-minded ‘ flesh-pots’ 
in the mountain villas. But it wa 
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not easy: however pleasant we found 
the days and nights ashore, there was, 
in the back of our minds, the date of 
the next departure, and our eventual 


Il. 


Dawn found us entering the calm 
waters of the outer Trikiri channel. 
We dived early for reconnaissance. 
Our routine was to patrol up and 
down the boom, from the edge of the 
minefield to the buoy which marked 
the end of the swept channel. Hun- 
dreds of caiques, fishing-boats, and 
small sailing craft passed by all day. 
It kept the officer of the watch busy. 
He would alter course, speed up on 
the motors, or go down for a while 
and let some of them pass over the 
top of us. There was not much room 
to manceuvre and a good look-out 
was necessary. Some of the smaller 
caiques moved very fast and made 
a great deal of leeway. One minute 
they would be some way off and 
apparently heading to pass clear, 


but at the next look they were right 
on us. It was obviously not possible 
to go around with our periscope stick- 


ing out of the water all the time. As 
it was, I felt certain that some of 
these fishermen must have seen us. 

The four-thirty ferry from Skiathos 
was a regular passer-by. It was a 
sailing boat and usually had women 
and children aboard. If there was a 
lollop on the surface we could afford 
to have a good look at these passengers 
without fear of discovery. Somehow 
the girls always looked very beautiful 
through the periscope. 

At night we used to retire some ten 
miles towards the open water to 
charge batteries. We were always 
back off the channel before dawn to 
take up position under the little white 
lighthouse at the southern end of the 
bay. After a while I am certain that 
the man in that lighthouse knew all 
about us. We could see him looking 
out over the water during the day, 
and if he had got up early enough he 
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banishment to the Far East. In the 
middle of a war it is not natural 
to stop and consider too much the 
political angle of your host. 


would have seen our long shape slink- 
ing in from the west. Perhaps he was 
on our side. 

On the third morning we came in 
as usual about four-thirty, shortly 
before the real dawn began to appear. 
At 0510 the captain sighted a three- 
thousand-ton merchant ship coming 
down through the gap from the norths 
She was escorted by two destroyers. 

The attack was copy-book. We 
swung round to a firing course and let 
go a salvo of six torpedoes just as the 
first destroyer turned up the swept 
channel. The range was only a 
thousand yards, and, had all our 
torpedoes run true, that ship would 
have hit the bottom pretty quickly. 
As it was, the first torpedo missed 
ahead and the second one hit just 
under the bow. The explosion shook 
us considerably. What happened to 
the third and fourth torpedoes is a 
mystery. There were no more ex- 
plosions. We did not even hear the 
rest of the salvo exploding as they hit 
the bottom at the end of their run. 

The destroyers began a hunt, but 
we were so close to their own mines 
that they left our side alone and 
swept towards the open sea. We went 
full speed down to two hundred feet, 
passing our target’s stern and then 
running dead slow with all machinery 
stopped and the boat silenced. Above 
us the destroyers went on with their 
half-hearted search. They did not 
drop a single charge. 

By 0600 we were getting bored and 
decided to come up for a look. We 
reached periscope depth, and the cap- 
tain reported that the ship was still 
stopped and that a minesweeper was 
alongside her. Both the destroyers 
were speeding up the inner channel on 
their way to breakfast. Later, when 
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talking it over, we decided that the 
enemy must have thought they had 
been mined. 

In frantic haste we reloaded the 
tubes and began to close the ship at 
full speed. Just as we were getting 
into range for a sitting shot the vessel, 
badly down by the bows, began to 
steam slowly up the inner channel 
with a tug alongside and a sweeper 
ahead. It was an infuriating morning. 

There seemed little point in hanging 
around Trikiri any longer, so we crept 
eastward until nightfall. In the even- 
ing and far into the night we thrashed 
out the question of that abortive 
attack. We had models, we scanned 
the chart, we went over the whole 
thing with our instruments and by 
trigonometry. In the end it was 
conclusive that the ship must have 
been hit if the torpedoes had run 
correctly. We were able to work out 
which of our salvo-had hit the ship. 
The speed of the torpedo, coupled 
with the range of the ship and the 
exact time of firing, allowed this. So 
we had the data and knew that the 
second of our infuriating bunch had 
found its mark, but that the rest must 
have passed underneath. 

It was refreshing to get out of this 
atmosphere of figures and up to the 
bridge where life was simple. The 
moon was hidden in a haze which 
spread down over the horizon. The 
stars, however, threw long lines of 
light over the dead, flat surface. The 
boat moved slowly, propelled by one 
engine. Easily we swung back and 
forth across the night, zigzagging to 
spoil the chance of a U-boat or slow- 
running E-boat. The low note of the 
engines seemed to go out to advertise 
our presence to everyone who cared 
to listen. There was no land in sight, 
but somewhere ahead was the island 
of Lemnos, and astern, in that yellow 
haze, was Skyros, the little island 
where they buried Rupert Brooke. 

The captain came up and stood 
beside me. He said: “A bad day. 
I’m going to seo if the gun works any 
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better. I don’t blame the base staf 
or our own men. Those torpedoes wer 
made by So-and-so or someone.” Hg 
named two well-known firms, famoys 
for household appliances. ‘“‘ Can’t be 
helped.” 

We were silent for some minute, 
It was in my mind to ask a question, 
and, feeling this, the captain spoke, 
“Tomorrow evening I am going to 
bombard the Italian base at Kastro,” 
he said. ‘ We'll work a programm 


out in the morning. Good-night.” 


The Italian commandant on the 
island of Lemnos was a retired naval 
officer. Now that the Aigean wa 
virtually cut -off from the Adriatic, 
there was little for him to do. Convoys 
would come through, but they would be 
well escorted by destroyers and aircraft; 
there were many more escorts than 
cargo carriers. Lemnos was a back- 
water. The escorts and planes moved 
with the merchant ships and were not 
based in the great anchorage ther. 
There was little danger from air or 
land attacks. Farther south Rhodes 
and Crete guarded the passage to the 
north, and except for the Italian 
submarine base in Leros there wer 
few offensive units in the whole theatre. 

The Commandant, however, had 
one or two things on his hands. The 
German traffic control in Salonika had 
just issued orders that no caiques 
were to proceed by day and that 
special anchorages were to be suitably 
fortified as refuges. The great bay of 
Mudros was too open for this, and its 
vulnerability was advertised by the 
wreck that sat on end just outside the 
entrance. Looking round him, the 
Commandant found a suitable plac 
in the little port of Kastro, which i 
on the west side of Lemnos. The 
entrance was narrow and there was 
a@ stone wharf. It was a good place 
for headquarters, pleasantly situated, 
modern, and secure. Here, then, the 


Italians set up their local naval H.Q 


A wireless station was fitted up and 
guns were moved to the cliff - tops 
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overlooking the harbour. A few small 
trawlers and fishing-boats were armed 
with machine-guns and depth-charges. 
Some of the auxiliary caiques were fitted 
with hydrophones and maintained a 
standing patrol around the coast. 

The Commandant and his staff 
requisitioned a number of white-walled 
villas above the town and settled 
down to enjoy themselves. Their 
chief worry was the ever-increasing 
British submarine offensive. Soon 
not a day passed that a ship was not 
sunk, overdue, or attacked. Reports 
streamed in to the wireless station 
from Andros, from Mytelene, from 
Eubea, from look-out positions all 
over the Adgean, and from aircraft. 
“Submarine sighted in position. ... 
Have attacked submarine off... 
Submarine is shelling warehouses 
at... These news flashes were 
endless and, as I say, increasing. The 
easy life of Kastro became a burden. 

The Italians armed caiques, laid 
minefields, had their little Cant sea- 
planes standing by day and night, 
engines ticking over. They speeded 
up the delivery of motor torpedo 
boats, planted guns around the most 
vital of the land targets. They even 
went so far as to set up machine-gun 
nests on the rocks flanking Kastro 
itself. The passages into the northern 
#gean were either mined or closely 
patrolled. But all this made little 
difference. The signals kept on coming. 

Kastro was very busy. Caiques 
and schooners from 400 to 30 tons 
would sail in at dawn and lie closely 
berthed until darkness, when they 
would leave for the next refuge. 
Sometimes they went in convoy, but 
this was difficult to arrange with 
sailing craft, and the stragglers would 
vanish silently. The Italians would 
sometimes find one of their schooners 
idly drifting in the morning calm. It 
would be deserted. The Greek crew 
Was never seen again, unless some 
Italian survivor recognised one among 
s the crew of a Greek submarine that 
tame along some months later. 
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These Greek submarines were a real 
menace. The Italians must have 
known that small boats would arrive 
on some lonely beach at night and a 
dark shape walk off into the hills. 
These guerrillas would be postmen, 
and carry little bags of mail to the 
homes of the free fighters. Some- 
times the Italians would hear dis- 
turbing reports of a strange caique 
that sailed alone and then disappeared 
as quickly and silently as it had come, 

The Commandant sat worrying all 
this out. Below him the harbour was 
crowded. On either arm, the great 
cliffs flanking his domain, he could 
see the batteries of four-inch guns. 
Below, close to the beach, were the 
army 12-pounders. At the narrow 
entrance, barely a thousand yards 
across, was the patrol boat ; it steered 
back and forth, back and forth, as it 
had done for weeks. The crew were 
used to these blank patrols and had 
lost most of their original keenness. 

Alongside the jetty were three large 
schooners and some smaller caiques. 
In all there were about forty cargo- 
carrying caiques and some fishing- 
boats. The great godowns were filled 
with grain from Salonika, oils and 
coal, food, clothing, and ammunition. 
If it had little else, Kastro was well 
supplied for a siege. 

The sun was sinking behind the 
blue, eastern hills. The first chill of 
the evening came down from the sea 
with the breeze. The Commandant 
rose to go inside, and at that moment 
two great explosions rocked the har- 
bour. A _ great fountain of water 
leapt up from the mass of ships. 
When this subsided there was for a 
moment a deathly silence; the air 
was stilled. 

Sabotage ? Aircraft ? Submarines ? 
The Commandant stood appalled. In 
the golden evening light he could see 
that the three largest schooners were 
settling down. A group of six caiques 
had disappeared. They had been 
blown into matchwood. The wharf 
was on fire. Great black rolls of 

Q2 
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smoke came from the centre of the 
flames—oil. The barrels were broached, 
and the burning oil was a stream of 
fire. For a second he looked away, 
out across the golden water, and as 
his eyes passed over the scene he saw 


the black shape of a submarine come - 


up right under the southern cliffs. It 
rose silently from the sea, casting the 
water from it in sun-tinted cascades. 
Slowly, gracefully it came in, steering 
right towards the town, then turned 
broadside, and the gun flashed out a 
small puff of black smoke. 

Up on the cliff-tops the Italian 
gunners were impotent. Their guns 
would not depress enough. They 
could only stare down at the long, 
black shape and fire their rifles at the 
British gun’s crew. The little patrol 
boat swung round sharply and her 
light .303 machine-gun chattered. A 
line of bullets cut across the water at 
extreme range and pattered against 
the metal hull. In answer the sub- 
marine was quick and effective. A 
stream of 20 mm. tracer split the 
evening to burst in deadly red patches 
on the Italian. The machine-gun 
ceased. The patrol boat turned and 
raced for the shore. 

A ten-minute reign of terror started. 
High-explosive shells crashed into the 
ships, the wireless station, and the 
stores. Great fires raged along the 
wharf. The first two torpedo ex- 
plosions had flung the flaming debris 
to the dry decks of the other wooden 
schooners, and they, too, began to 
burn. Meanwhile the stream of 20 mm. 
bullets was sweeping the men from the 
12-pounders. Shells bounced off the 
water and plunged into the town. 

Some of the Italian army guns 
were coming into action, but their 
fire was wild and the submarine was 
travelling at speed across the harbour, 
zigzagging erratically. Machine-guns 
from the shore swept the area, and the 
spread of bullets was seen to pass 
over the submarine, but her fire did 
not slacken. The sky reddened with 
sunset, and the glow of the many fires 
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was reflected in the water. The smoke 
rose up above the hills, and, catching 
the breeze, went streaking off toward; 
the west. 

Now the submarine ceased fire. She 
swung towards the open sea, travelli 
fast, yawing broadly to fox the cliff. 
top batteries which were coming int 
play. Five minutes later she vanished 
into the night. 

It was a sorry day for the Italians, 
We, on our side, felt elated, bu 
nevertheless did realise that the 
majority of the killed would be Greeks, 
On the other hand, in ten minutes we 
had destroyed about twenty-five good. 
sized caiques and some smaller vessels, 
As rebate we had one man wounded 
in the foot. 

The attack had gone exactly accord. 
ing to plan. Intelligence had informed 
us of the harbour defences, and we 
had spent the day messing around 
outside the entrance having a good 
look at the batteries and the men’ 
quarters. The plan was roughly this: 
At sunset we would approach the 
entrance submerged and fire two 
torpedoes, set to run at two feet, into 
the mass of the ships alongside the 
wharf. While the explosions wer 
attracting the attention of the enemy 
we would surface under the cliff and 
enter the harbour, circling a small 
shoal that lay in the middle of the 
entrance and leave by the other exit, 
to the north. 

We reckoned that it would take the 
enemy five minutes to sight us, five 
minutes to close up on their guns, and 
another two minutes to get a shot 
anywhere near us. That gave w 
twelve minutes of shooting at eight 
rounds a minute. The orders wer 
that we were to fire exactly a hundred 
rounds—no more. The 20 mm 
oerlikon was to engage the patrol and 
any other small targets ashore. The 
order of targets for our large gun wa 
carefully worked out with the help 
of sketches so that the order, “ Shift 
target,” did not have to be explained 
in the middle of the action. If any 
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serious opposition was encountered 
we would speed away under the north 
cliffs and hug the coast, diving as 
goon as we were out of sight. The 
choice of the time of day meant that 
we had darkness coming fast and a 
chance to escape before the aircraft 
could arrive. 

Everything went perfectly. Al- 
though bullets rattled around us several 
times, only one man was hit. We 
dosed him with neat rum and probed 
around for a while, but, in the end, 
had to leave him as he was until we 
reached port. 


In actions of this sort I suppose we 
based our suppositions of the reaction 
of the enemy on those of our own 
forces. We were well aware that 
chaos would be the first result of a 
U-boat surfacing and shelling some 
small British port. It did happen, I 
believe, in one of the islands in the 
West Indies, where the Americans 
were caught with their pants down. 

As far as I know we were not 
chased that night. We went fast for 
two hours and then shaped a course 
for Salonika, slowing down to charge 
the batteries. If the enemy did send 


out any float-planes, they kept well 
clear of us. We could see the fires 
blinking away astern as it grew darker. 

Here, many miles inside enemy 
waters, was a small body of Britishers 
herded into a tiny steel home. We 


* lived as men live the world over. We 


wrote letters, played our gramophone, 
smoked, listened to the B.B.C. nows 
at nine o’clock, and handed round the 
foul Burma cheroots after dinner. 
We had one glass of ale a day, usually 
at night. We talked of this and that, 
made plans for the next leave, and 
admired our pin-up girls. I do not 
suppose @ more normal crowd of men 
could have been found. 

We did not, as is so often thought, 
have trouble in avoiding treading on 
each other’s toes and getting on each 
other’s nerves. What if Monty, the 
engineer, did drink his beer in one 
gulp ? What if the New Zealander did 
play his penny whistle just as we 
were going to sleep ? It did not matter 
to us if the navigator played the same 
record, ‘“‘ Stardust,”” ten times in one 
night. All these things were amusing, 
and while we retained our sense of 
humour, however warped, we were all 
right. 


Ill. 


When we returned to Beirut we 
found the election in full swing. The 
British Mission had decided that it 
was time to show some of the principles 
of the Atlantic Charter. Banners 
were hung out across the streets and 
everyone was invited to join in. The 
whole situation was rather obscure, 
but I think that the basic argument 
was not between the various Lebanese 
parties but between the British and 
the French. I do think that the 
British had been sincere when the 
idea occurred to them, but it seemed 
that the French were spending vast 
sums to put in a man who was against 
lebanese independence or was paid 
to think on those lines. The pro- 
French party was obviously a minority ; 


hence the large sums of money neces- 
sary to bribe the electorate. 

As soon as our Mission realised 
what was happening they got hold of 
the Nationalist candidate and sup- 
plied him with propaganda and gold ; 
they openly backed the independence 
movement, and the Ninth Army was 
told to stand by to prevent rioting. 
Whatever the moral issue may be, 
I cannot see how we can be accused of 
meddling, since we were behind a man 
whose great ambition was to throw all 
foreign influence from his country. 

As the day of the election approached 
the riots started. The town was put 
out of bounds to British troops and 
the levies were confined to barracks. 
Only a few unfortunate men were 
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killed. On the whole the Arabs 
enjoyed it. They certainly made pots 
of money. English gold _ glittered 
around the streets. 

The hillmen were very much out 

of it. They had been in power before 
and were furious about the whole 
business. It was these wild people 
from the mountains, from Zhale and 
Homs, who made most of the fuss; 
they certainly had reason. Coming 
into the town they found that the 
whole issue was between two foreign 
powers and that they were considered 
a nuisance. They shouted and sang, 
and, on occasions, they fought. But 
in the end they retired to sulk in the 
cooler airs of their little villages. 
'» About this time we made a pre- 
liminary reconnaissance of the various 
mountain hotels. The first was not 
entirely successful. Our romantic, 
Michael, disappeared for some time 
and announced that he had discovered 
a perfect place. It was the Grand 
Hotel at Ain Sofar. We put him 
through a third degree which might 
have made the Gestapo take a few 
notes. Were the people friendly ? 
Were the girls white or dusky or jet ? 
Were the drinks Palestinian, South 
African, or what? Were the meals 
entirely of goat ? And so on. 

Michael grinned at us. The people, 
he said, would love us all like sons and 
brothers. The girls were very white 
and very charming. He inferred that 
they would love us too. The brandy 
was Cyprian, very excellent. Politics ? 
Oh, he thought that most of the 
people in the hotel were pretty well 
in with all parties. As for the meals, 
they were good. The ballroom was 
perfect. Michael was being just a 
little bit too enthusiastic. Romance 
was in the air. 

In the evening we collected our car 
and set off to look at this hotel. The 
road ran out through the flat, hot 
suburbs and began to wind up into 
the hills. We sailed on, up and up. 
It grew colder. The sun was going 


down over the horizon behind us. 
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The Arab driver muttered something 
about fasting and feeding, and we 
suddenly realised that he had not 
eaten all day as this was his time of 
abstinence. We had to send him 
home as soon as he had dropped us 
in the brittle air outside the Grand, 
He went off in a cloud of dust, his 
teeth flashing, leaving us feeling rather 
lost —a little group of Alexander 
Selkirks. 

Inside, it was warm. The hotel was 
crowded and the place hummed with 
a chaotic variety of languages, accents, 
and pitches. Something was up. 
There was no doubt about that. The 
gaunt old woman who was wandering 
around the pissoir, mop in hand, in- 
formed us that the election results 
were out. It seemed that the National- 
ists (British backed) were in. The 
hag spat in disgust and mopped 
furiously. We tried our luck in more 
congenial surroundings. 

Except for some Ninth Army officers 
on leave, we were the only British 
visitors. I felt that our white uniforms 
were a trifle conspicuous. Michael 
met his girl friend, who saw the three 
of us and had two more girls in attend- 
ance in @ flash. While we fiddled 
around the bar, Michael gave us a 
lesson in Sofar manners. We would 
have a few drinks with the girls until 
they vanished into dinner with their 
families. We would eat by ourselves, 
taking care to let our partners arrive 
in the ballroom first. By the time we 
went in they would have a table 
organised and the evening would be 
set. We did not, it seemed, meet the 
mothers or fathers. 

The bar was curved, faintly Ameri- 
can, exotic. Beautiful French girls 
toyed with long-stemmed glasses. We 
drank tiny flavours of sweet rum to 
give us an appetite and changed to 
Kio brandy. Around us the talk was 
of the election. Great dusky men i 
red fezzes beat the tables and growled. 
Small excited Frenchmen squeaked 
protests. The Lebanese aristocracy 
were all smiles. The Egyptians grinned 
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proadly and spoke of the independence 
of their own land. There were no 
whispers. All were shouting their 
views as if selling evening papers. 
Perhaps some of them would be 
doing so before the year was out. 

The dinner was good; the wine 
excellent. Our hearts were glowing. 
Across the room our partners talked 
to their parents and ignored us. 
Here there was no shortage, no ration- 
ing. Here the war was but a topic of 
conversation. Here the survivors of 
the old world clung precariously to 
their leisure. We were outsiders, but 
by the time that the second bottle 
of wine had vanished we didn’t give 
a damn. 

There was no doubt about the ball- 
room at the Grand. It had glamour. 
It reeked of the Middle East. The 
great trunks of trees came up, sur- 
prisingly, through the floor and 
vanished into the roof. The lights 
were, in some way, faintly oriental, 
not quite enough to be of the Far 
East. The Arabs danced in their long 
robes and great black beards. From 
the latter came the drawl of Oxford 
accents. The room was obviously 
crowded with notabilities, but we 
were not up in our Levantine de Brett. 
We were attracted by someone who 
looked exactly like Noel Coward. 
Many days later we found it was 
indeed Mr Coward all the time, and 
for some reason were annoyed. 

Our girls arrived from nowhere and 
casually selected the table for which 
they had obviously been haggling 
for some time. The music started 
dreamily. The evening was on. 

It was a great success. I met a 
little Lebano-Italian girl who was 
very beautiful indeed, could speak 
English a little better than I, and 
every other language for that matter. 
She had lots of personality and would 
have been a hit in Hollywood, at 
Ascot, or in the depth of some country- 
side. Michael had a really lovely 
partner, but was rather put off when 
the little sister arrived to say good- 
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night. She was very dusky. But 
what matter! These girls could talk 
of music or painting; of Plymouth 
Gin and Pim’s ; of oaks and elms and 
palms and cactus. They could sing 
anything from “‘ As Time Goes By” 
to “‘ Ave Maria.” They could talk to 
us in Latin, in ancient or modern 
Greek. I am quite sure that they 
could cook, and darn our socks as well. 
Their mothers watched them from a 
distance, so we learnt only of their 
more social accomplishments. 

The band stopped early, but, as 
ever, there was someone who could 
play the piano. Curiously enough, 
the musician was the English governess 
of Michael’s lovely Egyptian. She 
was no longer young, that governess, 
but she played our favourites in 
superb rhythm. So it went on until 
the manager informed us that it was 
Sunday. We said good-night in the 
full lights of the main lounge and 
regretfully went out to try and cadge 
a lift down to the town. We had 
definitely chosen the wrong night. 
Cars swerved past us and some nearly 
ran us down. Everyone seemed terri- 
fied of us, and we suddenly realised 
that there were probably bloody riots 
going on all over the place. The 
election results would almost certainly 
have started this. 

So it was that we found ourselves 
wandering down the mountain road 
at two in the morning. The night was 
cool, but calm. The stars shone down 
through the clear air. From the 
villas the lights gleamed warmly. We 
enjoyed the first four miles, but, after 
that, we determined to stop someone 
by fair means or foul. At about the 
five-mile mark an aged bus came 
trundling up astern. We made a 
sortie into the middle of the road and 
tried to look impressive. Mirabile 
dictu, the bus stopped. Shouts and 
songs and guttural curses came from 
within. It was absolutely crowded 
with a wild bunch of Arabs. There 
wasn’t room for a Pekinese among 
that mob. We hopped on to the 
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luggage rack on the back and shouted 
to the driver. The Arabs howled with 
laughter, and the old bus began to 
trundle down the hill, more by gravita- 
tion than propulsion. 

As we went slowly along those wild 
men began to sing. It was a weird 
song, not particularly of the East, not 
of the kinds that have no melody to 
Western ears. It was a song that I 
remembered for many days, but, 
unfortunately, have now forgotten. 
In most ways it was a barbaric song, 
and about this time we, on the luggage 
grid, began to realise that this was no 
ordinary bus. For one thing the song 
was led. Someone up in front was 
acting as a sort of cheer leader. The 
windows of the bus were open. Some- 
times the men at the back would put 
out great black hands and shake our 
little white ones until we nearly fell off. 
From the other windows protruded 
great sticks, aged rifles, and long knives. 
The real thing only needed camels 
instead of the bus. P.C. Wren in all 
his glory could not have had more 
inspiring models for his efforts. 

We looked on at all this from our 
perch with some misgiving. In a few 
minutes we would be in the town of 
Alle, and then, perhaps, the shooting 
would start. But our friends were 
thoughtful to the last. As the lights 
began to show around the corner they 
stopped and waved us off. This was 
their party and they had no intention 
of letting us get into trouble. Un- 
fortunately this part of their plan 
miscarried. 

We walked down the road and into 
the town. It was dark away from the 
windows of the houses. Our goal was 
the naval sick quarters, where we were 
allowed to sleep if we were really 
stuck. It did not seem possible to 
get down to Beirut that night, anyway. 
The sick quarters were quite easy to 
find in daylight if you knew where 
you were for a start. We, at night, 
began to realise that we were properly 
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lost and sat down in the shadow to 
think things over. 

Above us, across the road, was a 
large villa in which some great cele. 
bration was going on. Lights streamed 
from every window. Voices could be 
heard. It must have been some 
party. It was by then three o’clock. 
Wearily we decided to have another 
tour in search of beds, but at that 
moment the old bus, our friend, came 
dancing round the corner and slithered 
to a stop outside the well-lit villa, 
Things happened fast. The wild 
Arabs streaked up to the house and 
vanished. There were unpleasant 
noises of glass smashing and doors 
being torn apart. Someone in one of 
the upper rooms sighted our white 
uniforms as we closed for a_ better 
look and emptied his automatic in 
our direction. By the time we were 
back on our feet the place was quiet. 
Our wild friends had, apparently, 
carried the day. 

We wandered up the dark drive. 
All the lights had gone out. We felt 
that we had to know what was happen- 
ing in that silence. Battle and murder 
probably, coupled with very slow 
death. In fact, we never had a chance 
to find out, because the Arabs had 
posted sentries in the bushes, who 
suddenly appeared and waved sticks 
in our faces. Their teeth flashed in 
the starlight, but they were adamant. 
We retreated. 

Very much later we found the sick 
quarters, and, tumbling into the first 
room we came to, undressed and 
climbed beneath mosquito-nets which 
were over the empty beds. ‘There 
were three sleeping forms in that room, 
but they did not wake up. 

The sun woke me in the morning. 
It was early and the air was sparkling. 
In the bed next to me a long shape 
breathed deeply, still fast asleep. On 
the white of the pillow I could see, 
with horror, long golden tresses. We 
had landed in the Wrens’ dormitory. 
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In happier days there was a per- 
sistent delusion current in this, our 
blessed isle. Fostered, not quite 
disinterestedly by the great railway 
and steamship companies, it was 
afarmed that Continental travel led 
automatically to a greater under- 
standing between nations, with the 
happiest possible results for peace 
and goodwill. 

On the face of it I admit that the 
theory looks plausible. It is surely 
logical that the more we know of 
our neighbours the more we under- 
stand and appreciate their ways of 
life and purpose. But, unhappily, 

like so many beautiful theories it 
| sadly in practice. It may or 

may not be significant that the 
greatest and most terrible wars have 
occurred since transport by land, 
sea, and air made international inter- 
course a matter of ease and comparative 
cheapness. In fact, it almost looks 
as if the more people knew of their 
neighbours the less they liked them ; 
which is a sad reflection on the 
illogicality of the human race. 

I do not, for a moment, suggest 
that John Bull is blameless. Time 
and again, during my Continental 
sojourns, exasperated foreigners have 
pointed out to me that the British 
assumption of calm matter-of-fact 
superiority in their dealings with 
lesser breeds has probably done more 
to foster Anglophobia than any other 
machination of perfidious Albion. Be 
that as it may, I know from my own 
experience that the Continental atmo- 
sphere inevitably engenders a delight- 
ful feeling of civis Britannicus sum in 
my breast, and no doubt I showed it 
to the laceration of my kind host’s 
national susceptibilities. 

But I do not apologise for our just 
pride in our Imperial heritage. It 
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is fashionable, in some quarters, to 
look upon our Empire as a deplorable 
breach of international good manners, 
but to that view I can never subscribe. 
For the most cursory examination 
of our history shows that we have 
a record of straight dealing and 
humanitarian principles to which no 
other nation or group of nations can 
approach. We are not perfect, but 
at the risk of being accused of nine- 
teenth-century jingoism I opine that 
we are as near to that desirable state 
as this wicked world will allow in 
the present state of man’s develop- 
ment. Perhaps, then, Anglophobia 
has its roots in what the Viennese 
savants have so aptly christened an 
inferiority complex. It is a comfort- 
ing thought, and one which does 
nothing to deflate my national pride. 
And, with this apologia, I now ask 
the patient reader to accompany me 
back to the broad highway of literary 
carpentry. . 

It has been my lot, as I have 
hinted, to have visited most of the 
European countries, and in all of 
them I have found the most exotic 
ideas of our land and customs current 
among all classes of society. The 
great Napoleon himself, until the 
day he died, was firmly convinced 
that our. islands were shrouded in 
perpetual fog, and his delusion is 
still widespread in many parts of 
France and Germany. His nephew 
and successor, enlightened, no doubt, 
by his stay in our hospitable midst, 
found it necessary to assure his 
ministers that a visit to Windsor 
did not automatically imply a severe 
attack of pneumonia. In Spain I 
have been sternly cross-examined about 
the British custom of eating raw 
beef-steak for breakfast, and my 


assurances that bacon and eggs were 
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much more usual were received with 
polite incredulity by my Castilian 
hosts. The inhabitants of Scotland, 
readers will be interested to learn, 
invariably wear kilts on all occasions, 
and ministers have the power of life 
and death over their hapless congrega- 
tions. At least, so I was informed 
by an Italian lawyer of vast academic 
achievements in 1935, and his scorn 
at our barbaric customs was thinly 
veiled. And, of course, it is well 
known that the national oath of the 
United Kingdom is Goddam, and our 
ladies have distressingly thin legs 
and protruding teeth. Their cavaliers, 
needless to say, are fabulously rich, 
usually Milords, and smoke pipes 
even in bed. I learned a lot about 
my native land during my Continental 
travels. 

These ideas are widespread, even 
in this age of easy travel. They 
are perfectly harmless and _ very 
amusing, but others are not so 
innocuous ; for they hold the seeds 
of international hate and distrust, 
and unscrupulous statesmen have used 
them before now for their own dark 
ends. In a word, perfidious Albion 
is still the willing horse in the stable 
of Continental statecraft, and more 
or less friendly ministers can rely 
on that obliging animal trotting out 
whenever high policy calls for such 
@ manceuvre. 

Throughout Europe, and perhaps 
farther afield, the most junior British 
diplomat or consular official is sur- 
rounded by an aura of Machiavellian 
cunning. The machinations of White- 
hall against the peace-loving Teuton 
prior to 1914 and 1939 would surprise 
the Foreign Secretary no little had 
he but taken the trouble to read 
the German Press, but all such 


activities pale into insignificance beside 
the devilish ingenuity of that fine 
flower of British villainy, the Secret 
Service. 

Often I have wondered what our 
neighbours would do without that 
hardy annual to brighten the monotony 
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of their daily lives. For every wy. 
toward happening across the Channel 
is infallibly ascribed to the sleepley 
watch-dogs of British imperialism by 
an indignant (and possibly inspired) 
Press. Does a time-bomb give 4 
beloved Fiihrer the fright of his life} 
Then the Secret Service of treacherous 
England obviously placed it wher 
it would do most good. Does Monsieur 
L'Intrigeur, that paladin of financial 
integrity, come a most awful smash} 
Without doubt the good man wa 
“ framed ” by the assassins of Downing 
Street. From triplets to thunder. 
storms, from shipwreck to measles, 
all is automatically and assiduously 
fathered on to the agents of Whitehall, 
who cloak their unspeakable villainies 
under the quiet-sounding name of 
the British Secret Service. To the 
inspired originator of this age-old 
legend many a whiskered minister 
and bemedalled diplomat must have 
breathed a prayer of thanks. The 
Biblical scapegoat has indeed a worthy 
descendant in the shape of the English 
octopus, as the genial editor of the 
‘Paris-Soir’ had it in less cramping 
days. 

Perhaps, like most legends, there 
is a basis of fact to the Continental 
myth. His Highness, the Lord Pr- 
tector, through his chosen instrument, 
John Thurloe, was most punctually 
informed of the State affairs of his 
neighbours. Cromwell’s Secret Service 
was, without doubt, a wonderfully 
efficient organisation, but its chief 
had unlimited funds and unlimited 
backing from the Commonwealth. It 
is probable that our Intelligence 
Service never again attained such 4 
pinnacle of power, since constitutional 
monarchies are, happily, rarely under 
the necessity of employing widespread 
espionage systems. Nevertheless, the 
Cromwellian era left its mark, and 
to this day the legend of British 
omniscience is firmly implanted i 
every Chancellery in Europe. 

Usually the legend has its humorous 
aspects, and sometimes it may serve 
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a useful purpose of policy. But it 
has also its dangers; for we have 
been brought perilously close to war 
on account of its prevalence amongst 
inflammable nations. On at least one 
occasion an attempt on the life of 
the first Napoleon was officially 
described in the French Press as an 
act of the British Secret Service. 
Prince Metternich of Austria, then 
wrestling with the revolutionary 
storms of 1848, informed his military 
cabinet that much of the unrest 
was to be ascribed to English intrigue, 
and Windisgratz, the conqueror of 
rebel Vienna, warned his subordinates 
to be on their guard against British 
agents among their troops. In the 
United States, Mr Secretary Seward 
complained to Mr Lincoln that the 
Confederates were receiving much aid 
and comfort from secret sources in 
Canada, and darkly hinted that the 
blameless Lord Derby was not too 
sorry to see the Federals in sore 
difficulty. The legend of perfidious 
Albion flourished apace in the world 
of the nineteenth century. 

In these circumstances it would 
be too much to expect that the most 
calculating brain in Europe would 
overlook its possibilities. The high, 
well- born Excellency, Count Otto 
von Bismarck, then well embarked 
on his career of architect of the new 
Germany, did not fail to do his com- 
petent best to influence the Press 
against Great Britain and all her 
works. From 1863 the genial diplomat 
practised the gentle art of anti- 
British propaganda, and flattered 
editors were delighted to receive tit- 
bits straight from the Wilhelmstrasse. 
But it is poor sport attacking a prey 
that refuses to bite back, and by the 
time of the Franco-Prussian War 
the Count turned to less abstract 
quarries, which were none other than 
the Crown Prince Frederick and his 
English wife, the eldest daughter of 
Queen Victoria. 

The reasons for Bismarck’s animus 
against the hapless couple are far 





from obscure. Beneath the glittering 
surface of Imperial Germany, flushed 
with her triple victories, were a 
thousand stresses and strains of 
intrigue. In the person of the Iron 
Chancellor the spirit of Junkerdom 
with all its concomitants was incarnate, 
in bitter rivalry to the Liberal ideas 
which the Prince Consort’s daughter 
was assiduous in spreading. To the 
fury of Bismarck and his clique 
the most prominent progressives in 
Europe sat at the table of the Imperial 
couple, and democrats and scientists, 
like Helmholtz and Von Winter, were 
high in favour at the New Palace. 
It is impossible in a paper of this 
nature to go into the rights and 
wrongs of the whole unhappy affair, 
but one can say that for nearly thirty 
years the Chancellor cherished an 
implacable hatred to “die Eng- 
landerin ’”» who would one day ascend 
the Imperial throne of the Reich. 
Doubtless there were faults on both 
sides. It is certain that the Crown 
Princess was tactless in her out- 
spoken dislike for many of the features 
dearest to the German heart, but Bis- 
marck’s attitude showed a calculated 
determination to ruin the apostle of 
Liberalism in his desert of blood and 
iron. 

Every possible humiliation was 
heaped on the unhappy lady and her 
husband. A_ thousand innuendos 
blossomed in the Press, hinting in 
not too veiled terms that the English- 
woman was intriguing with her Royal 
mother and her Cabinet against the 
best interests of her adopted country. 
Her son, the unstable brilliant William, 
was encouraged by the apathy of his 
grandfather, the old Emperor, to 
boast of the great deeds he and his 
Chancellor would do for the greater 
glory of the Reich. Despite his 
father’s strong opposition, Prince 
William was employed under the 
egis of Bismarck in the Foreign 
Office, and in that capacity represented 
the Emperor at the Austrian and 
Russian Courts. Ably assisted by 
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the Chancellor, the future Kaiser 
Wilhelm II. worsened his relations 
with his parents, and on one occasion 
sent a photograph, tastefully inscribed 
“I bide my time,” to his Royal 
grandmother at Windsor. It is pleasant 
to remember that Her Majesty dealt 
faithfully with her egregious grandson, 
and reduced him to penitential tears. 
The proverbial antipathy between 
Hohenzollern fathers and sons flamed 
ever higher in the Berlin of the 
eighties as old Emperor William 
tottered to his nonagenarian grave. 

Conspicuous in the circle of the 
Crown Princess was the brilliant 
diplomat, Sir Robert Morier, of the 
British Embassy. With cool com- 
petence he steered his course through 
the whirlpool of Bismarckian intrigue, 
and to the unbridled fury of the 
Chancellor acquired a close friendship 
with the Imperial couple. The inspired 
Press abounded with hints that Sir 
Robert was actually hand in glove 
with the English spy system, and 
that through the folly, if nothing worse, 
of the Crown Princess the secrets of 
German statecraft were passed forth- 
with to London. That the poor 
lady never had the remotest chance 
to acquire any secrets at all was 
conveniently disregarded by the 
inexorable mind of Bismarck. It all 
helped in his policy of hatred for 
die Englanderin. 

He had other methods, too. His 
tool, the wolfish Radolinsky, was 
cunningly introduced into the Crown 
Prince’s household, and his reports 
formed much entertaining reading 
for the genius of the Foreign Office. 
Selected portions were given to the 
Press, and flattered editors were 
asked to make high-minded protest 
at the growth of English influence 
in the very bosom of the German 
nation. Ably assisted by the sinister 
Holstein, Bismarck, with Prussian 
thoroughness, took every opportunity 
to discredit the Crown Princess and 
her husband, who, he was alarmed 
to learn, had expressed his intention 
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of dismissing the Chancellor whey 
the old Emperor went to his belated 
rest. Something, felt the man of 
blood and iron, would have to be 
done. The willing horse, one thinks, 
was saddled and bridled in readiness 
for a trot. 

Thus far, I have tried to refresh 
the reader’s memory on the back. 
ground of Imperial Germany as the 
eighteen-eighties drew to their close, 
Now I come to the more personal 
part of my story. Some time ago 
I acquired a little pamphlet of 42 
pages which bore the exciting title 
in German of “An Exposure of 
English Intrigue and its Share in 
the Death of His Imperial and Royal 
Majesty, the Emperor Frederick 
William III. Published in Berlin 
1891, and compiled from Official 
and Secret Sources. Price 50 pfennigs.” 
The name of the publisher is not 
given, but judging by the quality 
of the paper and its excellent produc- 
tion, one feels that he was subsidised 
by public money. In fact, the 
pamphlet bears the imprint of a 
typical piece of German Foreign Office 
propaganda, which for so many years 
laboured to cultivate a hatred of 
Britain and all her works. 

Unfortunately, I no longer have the 
little book; for a later-day mani- 
festation of Bismarckian policy in 
the shape of a flying-bomb removed 
it most efficiently from my possession 
in “ Southern England ” some months 
ago. Happily, however, I had copied 
out most of it for a friend’s benefit, 
and he has kindly restored the type- 
script to me. 

The story which it tells is that 
of a scandal which shook Europe to 
its foundations. The dust of that 
lamentable controversy has never quite 
settled, and the conscientious historian 
may well echo jesting Pilate’s question 
concerning truth. Nevertheless, 4 
vast literature exists, and I have 
been able to check the Foreign Office 
account (for such I believe it to be) 
with a fair degree of accuracy. That 
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Sir Morell Mackenzie should have 
played the part attributed to him 
by the Germans is incredible. It is 
also incredible that the Crown Princess 
should be accused of the most 
monstrous ambition and callousness 
towards her dying husband. The 
pamphlet, therefore, is a fair picture 
of that strange phenomenon, the 
German mentality. 

It begins accurately enough with 
a short account of the early stages 
of the Crown Prince’s illness. In 
the winter of 1886 he and his wife 
were staying on the Riviera, a favourite 
resort of theirs. During the visit 
Frederick caught a severe cold which 
left him with an inflamed and painful 
throat, but in January 1887 the 
inflammation disappeared, and pre- 


' sumably its victim, like lesser men, 


forgot all about it. In the spring, 
however, the hoarseness recurred with 
great severity, and Professor Gerhardt 
of Berlin was called in to examine 
the illustrious patient. He detected 
a considerable thickening of one of 
the vocal cords, which he diagnosed 
as a polypus growth, and which he 
removed by the simple and painful 
method of cauterisation with tweezers 
and red-hot wire. An immediate 
improvement in the Crown Prince’s 
condition was noticeable, and there 
seemed no cause for anxiety. 

Unfortunately, the Herr Professor 
was over-optimistic. In the middle 
of April he discovered that the polypus 
had greatly renewed itself, and further 
tinkering only aggravated the inflam- 
mation of the throat. Rather despair- 
ingly Gerhardt advised his patient 
te take a cure at Ems in the hope 
that the pleasant climate would do 
what instruments had failed to accoms 
plish. To Ems, therefore, the Crown 
Prince removed himself for the space 
of a month. 

In the third week of May he returned 
to Potsdam and again submitted 
himself to medical examination. When 
it was finished Professor Gerhardt’s 
face was grave. The growth in the 
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throat had considerably increased, and 
the patient’s condition was perceptibly 
worse. Accordingly, after consulta- 
tion with Dr Wegner, the personal 
physician, Gerhardt called in the 
famed surgeon, Professor von Berg- 
mann of Berlin. Bergmann made 
up his mind quickly on the real 
nature of the trouble, and the dread 
word, cancer, passed between the 
doctors. An immediate operation 
appeared necessary, and the Crown 
Princess was informed to that effect. 
No mention of the probable trouble 
was made to the patient himself. 

Eventually the three medical men 
decided that before operating a 
specialist in laryngology should be 
consulted, and after some discussion 
Dr Morell Mackenzie of London was 
mentioned. His reputation was very 
high in diseases of the throat, and 
in his hey-day his income was about 
£12,000 a year. In addition, he 
possessed that desirable attribute, a 
charming bedside manner and a 
courtly bearing. The Crown Princess 
had no hesitation in agreeing that 
Dr Mackenzie should be summoned 
to Berlin. 

In the meantime the patient’s 
medical entourage had been increased 
by three eminent doctors—Schrader, 
von Lauer, and the old Emperor’s 
physician, Professor Tobold. The 
first two refused to opine whether 
or not the growth was cancer, but 
Tobold maintained that it was, and 
advised immediate operative treat- 
ment. This, however, Bergmann 
refused to do until Mackenzie had 
seen the Crown Prince, and matters 
rested in that unsatisfactory state 
until the evening of the 20th of May, 
when the London consultant arrived 
at the New Palace. 

To the consternation of his German 
colleagues Mackenzie scouted the idea 
that an operation was necessary, 
and went so far as to deny categorically 
that the growth was malignant. With 
the approval of his confréres he removed 
a small fragment of the affected 
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vocal cord and despatched it to 
Professor Rudolf Virchow, the world- 
famous pathologist, for microscopical 
examination. This savant reported 
that there was no sign of malignant 
disease in the specimen, but asked 
that a larger piece of tissue should 
be submitted. In the presence of 
the other doctors, therefore, Mac- 
kenzie removed a suitable portion 
and sent it off to Virchow. 

Thus far the pamphlet keeps as 
close to the truth as possible. But 
now the subtle poison begins to creep 
in to its stilted sentences. In not 
too veiled terms it accuses Dr Mac- 
kenzie of removing the second specimen 
from the sound vocal cord, in order 
to ensure a favourable report from 
the great pathologist. 

The motive for this incredible act ? 
It is quite obvious to the gifted 
Holstein, Bismarck’s alter ego at the 
Wilhelmstrasse, and probable author 
of the pamphlet. The aged Emperor 


William could not, in the very nature 
of things, last much longer, and his 
son Frederick would reign in _ his 


stead. But if it was shown that 
he was suffering from an incurable 
disease, then his son Wilhelm would 
in all probability} ascend the throne 
by decree of the Imperial Crown 
Council, and this, naturally, would 
not suit the book of the intriguers 
of Downing Street. Frederick was, 
through the influence of his English 
wife, Liberal and pro-British. Wil- 
helm was German to the core and @ 
loyal devotee of the Bismarckian 
policy of expansion. Therefore, at 
all costs, Frederick must succeed 
his father, and must hold the sceptre 
until British influence was immov- 
ably established at the Imperial Court. 
And to this desirable end Dr Mac- 
kenzie’s attention was powerfully 
directed by that villamous caucus, 
the British Secret Service, under its 
chief, Sir Robert Morier, Bismarck’s 
old enemy! That such a _ theory 
could be held by sensible men for 
one second is incredible. 
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incredible that millions of German 
believed in its truth. 

Nor did the unhappy Crown Princeg 
escape calumny. In so many word 
she is accused of aiding and abetting 
Mackenzie in his act, and of insist. 
ing that he should be given entin 
charge of the case. Her motive, 
according to the pamphlet, was mor 
obvious than that of the British 
Government. Fired by insatiable 
ambition. she was determined to be 
Empress even at the cost of he 
husband’s life. Once on the throne 
her pro-English influence would kk 
exerted more strongly than in the 
past, when she had done all she 
could to foil that paladin of Pan. 
Germanism, Prince Otto von Bis. 
marck. It was all too simple to the 
talented author of that fifty-year-old 
pamphlet. 

This is not a medical monograph, 
but it is necessary to follow the 
subsequent tragedy in some littl 
detail. Virchow again reported that 
the second sample showed no signs 
of malignant disease, and the Crow 
Prince was informed accordingly. The 
arrangements for the operation wer 
thereupon cancelled, despite the 
strongest protests of the German 
surgeons, who affirmed that cancer 
was present. But the Crown Princ 
and his wife, fortified by the patho- 
logical report and Mackenzie’s advice, 
refused to listen to the jeremiads of 
Berlin, and who could blame them! 
In a hurricane of protest from the 
German Press the Crown Prince left 
for England for the dual purpose 
of attending the Golden Jubilee cele- 
brations of his mother-in-law and 
entering Mackenzie’s clinic: where 
the specialist had undertaken to cur 
his patient in eight weeks. 

The fat was then in the fire. The 
German doctors had been slighted— 
English influence again! The clinic 
of the Fatherland were not good 
enough for the heir to the throne— 
but what can you expect with die 
Englanderin ever whispering in het 
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(onsort’s ear? It is not recorded 
that Bismarck made any great efforts 
to still the clamour. 

In the glittering procession of the 
Jubilee the huge Siegfried-like figure 
of the Crown Prince was the cynosure 
of all eyes. With his blond beard 
and white uniform he towered above 
the kings of the earth, but it was 
remarked that he was depressed and 
listless. His race was nearly run, 
and perhaps he knew it. 

It is profitless to follow the Crown 
Prince on his pilgrimage for health. 
From London he went to the Isle 
of Wight, and from there to the 
Scottish Highlands. In September 
he dragged his sagging spirit to 
Switzerland, and thence to Venice. 
Lake Maggiore saw the tortured 


| patient, and at last he came wearily 


to the Villa Zirio at San Remo, where 
his exhausted frame forced him to 
stay. In assiduous attendance was 
Sir Morell Mackenzie, knighted by 
Queen Victoria at the especial request 
of her daughter; and in Berlin the 
flames of hatred against die Eng- 
landerin rose to new heights. From 
his palace on the Wilhelmstrasse the 
slit eyes of the Chancellor watched 
the lurid scene without undue emotion, 
and scanned the reports of his spies 
in the villa. To that unhappy house 
came Prince Wilhelm, primed with 
his grandfather’s orders (which meant 
Bismarck’s) to obtain his father’s 
signature to a Decree of Regency 
in his own favour. But the sick 
man was not, in his own husky words, 
an idiot or incapable, and the egregious 
messenger went empty away. Not, 
however, before he had subjected 
the attendant doctors to a rigorous 
cross-examination on his father’s 
chances of survival. They were slight ; 
for now Mackenzie agreed that cancer 
had the Crown Prince in its fell grip. 

From the German Foreign Office 
came stringent instructions to the spies 
of the Household that no papers 
must leave the villa. It was believed 
by Bismarck that the Crown Princess 
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was hopeful of despatching her 
husband’s diaries to safe custody at 
Windsor, and for not the first time 
the Chancellor was right. Containing 
as they did a complete vindication 
of Frederick’s part in Germany’s 
march to power it was vital for Bis- 
marck to have them in his possession. 
Accordingly the members of the 
Household were subjected to perpetual 
vigilance by the Chancellor’s creatures 
lest they attempt to smuggle the 
precious volumes to England. But 
feminine wit was more than equal 
to the precautions of the Wilhelm- 
strasse, and Dr Hovell, Mackenzie’s 
assistant, travelled to England via 
Berlin, where Sir Edward Malet was 
surprised at being disturbed at 2 a.m. 
by a gentleman who would not give 
his name. The irate Ambassador 
was even more surprised when Dr 
Hovell explained his mission; and 
next morning, in the safe recesses 
of the diplomatic bag, the precious 
diaries travelled to Whitehall, and 
thence to Windsor. It is believed 
that the Chancellor was annoyed. 
Far away from the spring of the 
Riviera the aged Emperor William 
dreamed towards his life’s end. Assid- 
uous at the side of his old camp-bed, 
grandson Wilhelm watched, and behind 
him loomed the vast bulk of the 
Chancellor. On 9th March 1888 the 
long life ended and the telegraph 
wires hummed with messages to the 
Villa Zirio. A dead Emperor was 
succeeded by a dying man, and 
reluctantly his devoted wife agreed 
to an immediate return to the capital. 
The special train rushed on its way 
north, and in a bitter blizzard Emperor 
Frederick William III. entered Berlin. 
Beside him, smiling, deferential, was 
Prince Otto von Bismarck, who, as 
he grimly informed his iri 
subordinates, had decided that it 
was not worth while quarrelling with 
@ corpse, and in pursuit of that 
pleasing image became a_ courtier. 
Even to his old enemy, the new 
Empress, the Chancellor behaved, 
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again in his own words, like an 
enamoured dotard, and to Mackenzie 
he was positively oleaginous. There 
were smiles in Berlin that day among 
the cognoscenti of the Foreign Office. 
The Ninety-Nine Days’ Reign had 
fairly begun. 

The rest is tragedy. The dying 
Emperor, whistling horribly through 
a silver tube in his throat, went 
through his ceremonial functions like 
an automaton. His Empress was 
as ever the target for the calumny 
of the Press. She was forcing a dying 
man to go outdoors against the advice 
of all the doctors, with the exception 
of the sinister Mackenzie. She was 
personally administering stimulants of 
a most deadly character to her husband 
so that his feeble strength could rise 
for a little to the demands she made 
on him. The campaign of vilification 
and lies must have equalled the 
campaign against Britain in 1938-39, 
when a worthy successor of the Iron 
Chancellor ruled in Berlin. The Ger- 
man genius is not to be extinguished 
by such trifles as a modest regard 
for truth. 

On the morning of 15th June 1888 
the end comes. Outside in the sun- 
shine flits a myriad of butterflies, 
and, as the still form on the bed 
breathes its last, one flutters through 
the open window to alight on his 
chest. Through the Palace of Fred- 
richschron the whisper flies that the 
Emperor is dead, but his son Wilhelm 
is not unprepared. No papers will 
leave the building if he can help 
it. An officer, already mounted, 
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spurs out of the great gates, and, 
in the words of Count von Dohme, 
“divisions of training battalions 
approach the Palace at the double, 
A regular system of armed guards 
surrounds the terraces. The Hussar 
trot to the strategic points of the 
grounds, and all is hermetically sealed, 
In the dead man’s room, no ceremony, 
no service....” | Emperor Wil. 
helm II. ran true to his later form 
on that far-off summer’s day. 

Unprotected, alone, the Dowager 
Empress remained in her adopted 
country, harried by spies and Press 
calumny. From a hundred pens 
poison dripped against her, Mackenzie 
and Morier, all without a word of 
protest from her dutiful son. He 
was too busy preparing to drop the 
pilot, and in due season Bismarck 
received his congé. Gratitude, even 
among intriguers, is not a Teutonic 
characteristic. 

Forty-five years have passed since 
the daughter of Queen Victoria died 
at her beloved Friedrichshof, but the 
odium attached to her name remains 
with the German people. Beside 
her, bearing a large share of the 
burden of hatred, trots that age-old, 
yet ever fresh, willing horse, the 
British Secret Service. I trust that 
its existence will never be denied 
officially ; for then the lives of Con- 
tinental statesmen would be barren 
indeed. But even the most categorical 
denial would never be believed across 
the Channel; so, like Pegasus, the steed 
is immortal. Its capacity for burdens, 
however, is happily unlimited. 
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INCIDENTS. 


I. AIR AND EARTH. 


BY M. C. WATSON. 


Ir was made so that it might destroy. 
Money, time, and skill had all gone to 
its planning and construction. Infinite 
care had been taken so that it should 
be perfect down to the last tiny rivet. 

Those who were to use it were 
trained long and hard, no detail was 
neglected that might add to the 
perfection of their knowledge. They 
pondered on its ways until those ways 
became as familiar to them as the 
workings of their own bodies, until 
the thing itself became the centre of 
their lives and they longed for the 
day when they would cease from prac- 
tising with it and would be using it for 
the purpose for which it was created. 

As they climbed into the Fortress 
on a cold bright Newfoundland morn- 
ing it seemed to them that the time 
they longed for was about to begin. 
They were off, the ten of them, off on 
their way. There was only the Atlantic 
between them and the beginning of 
their work; and what was the Atlantic ? 
—planes shuttled to and fro across it 
now as though it were no more than 
a ditch. In a matter of a few hours 
they would be across, over in Europe 
where the job for which they had been 
trained could begin. 

The ship herself looked as though 
she were eager to be off. The pale 
sunlight, reflected off the snow, shone 
on her gleaming alclad, brightening 
the colours of the mascot figure they 
had painted on her hull. Her four 
engines hummed. Then the humming 
grew to a roar. They were off. The 
runway slid away. There were snow- 
laden trees beneath them; then, after 
& little, the grey sea. 


When human eyes next saw the 
ship she was flying very low. It was 
John who caught sight of her first, and 
he called excitedly from the window 


for us to come and see. We didn’t 
stir, for we were accustomed to being 
summoned at least once a day by John. 
**Look, look,” he’d call, ‘“ there’s 
quite a different kind of a plane,” 
but when we looked it was always just 
another Sunderland or Catalina pass- 
ing majestically over our Donegal 
neutrality on its way out to or home 
from its Atlantic patrol. Every day 
the great planes hummed to and fro 
across the bay, and even the children 
got excited by them only when they 
came nearer the shore than usual. 

So, at first, we paid no attention to 
John’s excited calling. It was not 
until the odd stuttering sound of the 
engines reached our ears that we rose 
from our chairs by the fire and went 
over to the window. No sooner were 
we there than we became as agitated 
as John; for it was obvious that 
something was very wrong with this 
plane. It came slowly towards us as 
if it were tired; then, when it had 
almost reached the steep slope of the 
field by the rocks, it turned wearily 
away again. 

** It’s trying to land,” we told each 
other. 

**But Mummy, where ?”’ 
eyes were wide with anxiety. 

Where, indeed? Around us for 
miles rose the mountains, their lower 
slopes scratched into fields where hay 
and potatoes grew, fields veined by 
stone walls and studded with outcrops 
of rock, steep-tilted fields that ran 
down to the very edge of the sea. 
You could scarcely have parked a 
perambulator safely on their pre- 
cipitous slopes, much less landed a 
Flying Fortreas. 

** On the beach,’’ we told John, and 
as we said the words we saw, as though 
for the first time, the clumps of rocks 
where the children sailed their boats 
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in warm pools and where we fished for 
prawns. Always, before, we had been 
glad the rocks were there—they broke 
the monotony of the long yellow 
stretch of sand; now, suddenly, they 
had become dark and menacing. 

The plane was coming in again, 
straight in this time, dropping lower 
and lower till there were only a few 
feet between it and the water. Even 
John was silent; none of us stirred. 
Straight for the high sand-dunes of 
the warren the plane came. It skimmed 
the rock where the cormorants always 
sat to spread and dry their wings, 
then suddenly its tail went down and 
it was in the sea—or rather, on the 
sea; for amid the great fountains of 
spray that were half-hiding it from 
us the plane swished forward, rock- 
ing, bucking, bumping, sliding; then 
it was still, stranded safely like a 
great silver whale. But was it safe ? 

“It’s on fire! It’s on fire!’’ John 


was almost crying. 
But Nancy and I weren’t there to 
hear him. We were running down 


out of the garden, stumbling in the 
powdery sand, making better speed 
when we got nearer the water, running 
always towards the far end of the 
beach where the smoke was rising. 
Then, as we neared it, we saw that it 
was steam, not smoke, that was hiding 
the plane. As we reached it, figures 
were already climbing down over its 
silver body, dropping into the water 
and wading unsteadily towards us. 
This is the story of the plane, not 
of the crew, so all that we need to 
know of them is that they were 
Americans, that they had been lost for 
twenty-six hours over the Atlantic 
ever since their instruments had been 
damaged in a storm off Greenland, 
that they had never thought to see 
land again, that not one of them was 
injured, that they all agreed they 
owed their lives to their captain, 
whose pancake landing among the 
rocks was a miracle of precision and 
daring at the end of a nightmare of 
strain. They were delightful boys, 
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not one of them was thirty, and we 
took them home and fed them and 
dried their clothes as best we could, 
They had only what they wore; for 
everything else had been thrown over. 
board to lighten the plane. 

For twenty-four hours we lived 
in pandemonium. Guards came, the 
military came; English and American 
officials came in mufti from over the 
Border. But by the late evening of 
the second day they were all gone; 
we were alone again in the little house 
between the mountain and the sea; 
only the small flicker of the fire in the 
soldiers’ bivouac down by the rocks, 
and the dark figure of the sentry 
swinging in a wide semicircle round 
the shadowy plane at the edge of the 
tide, remained to show that anything 
unusual had happened. The next 
day a lorry came from Northen 
Ireland. It bucketed over the warren; 
men climbed out of it carrying small 
bundles down to the plane; a soldier 
came to the back door and told us to 
open all the windows. ‘There were 
four explosions, not very loud, though 
they shook the delf on the dresser till 
its bones rattled. Then the men in 
the lorry were gone again, and soon 
afterwards the Eire soldiers packed 
themselves and their camp kitchen 
into a couple of trucks and disappeared. 

But the plane ? We rushed to look. 
It didn’t seem much harmed. One 
engine had been blown from its place 
and lay a little way off, upside-down 
on the sand, but the charges of dyna- 
mite that had been fired under the 
other three engines had merely shaken 
them so that they sat a little drunkenly 
at the edge of the giant wings. Apart 
from the missing engine and the fact 
that it was lying on its belly, the 
plane looked as though it could fly 
away at any moment. But no one 
seemed interested in it any longer. 

The tide was out, there was n0 
sentry to keep us away, so we ral 
quickly over the hard crinkled 
sand that the hillside people call 
St Anthony’s ribs. The plane seemed 
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gigantic as we stood beside it, but 
later, as we looked back at it from the 
slope below the house, it had a pathetic, 
forlorn look. Dwarfed by the moun- 
tains and the wide sweep of the bay, 
it seemed no more than a toy that a 
child had broken and thrown down. 
During the rest of that day it lay 
there. Towards evening the hill- 
side people came in twos and threes 
to stare, walking warily round it, 
casting anxious glances over their 
shoulders as though they expected 
at any moment to see soldiers with 
bayoneted rifles pop up in the bent 
on the warren and order them to be 
off. But there were no soldiers, no 
Civic Guards, no one. The hillside 
people gathered together in little 
clumps murmuring like bees about to 
swarm, nodding their heads excitedly. 

At the sight of us taking the dogs 
for their evening scamper on the beach, 
half a dozen of them came towards us. 

““What’s the meaning of it at all ?”’ 
Jamey asked. 

We told him what an officer, who 
was a friend of ours, had told us. 

“D’ye mean,’ Pat asked incredu- 
lously, “‘ that they’ve just left the thing 
there ?”’ 

“Well, you see,” we explained, 
“the tide washed sand and stuff over 
the engines; so, even if the under- 
part hadn’t been crushed, it couldn’t 
have flown away. The people from 
Enniskillen said it wasn’t worth salvag- 
ing, so they just came and blew up 
the engines, and that’s that.’’ 

“Merciful God,” breathed old Con, 
“did ye ever hear the beat of that! 
Leave a machine like yon to be washed 
to-bits by the sea. It’s mad they are.”’ 

We left them and walked homewards 
in the gathering dark. By the time 
the moon topped the hills the shore 
was empty, the tide was washing up 
round the plane, and in the moon- 
light its silver body glittered like some 
monstrous fish in the iridescent foam 
of the waves. 

_When we awoke in the grey half- 
light of the next morning we heard 
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strange sounds. There was a distant 
hammering, and in the rocky lane 
that slithered down the slope near the 
house there were voices and the sound 
of asses’ hoofs striking on stones. We 
got up and looked out; ants were 
crawling over the plane—small busy, 
black ants. Round it there were 
more small black figures, and patient 
asses stood with drooping heads sniffing 
hopelessly at the inedible sand. There 
were men, women, and children, not 
only from our own mountain, but from 
glens and valleys ten miles away; for 
the grape-vine, by which African natives 
communicate in the jungle, flourishes 
also in the Donegal mountains. From 
miles around they had come, some 
with hammer and axe, some with no 
more hefty weapon than a clasp-knife, 
but all determined that some part of 
this miraculous thing that had fallen 
from the sky should go back with 
them. Here, thrown down by the 
wrath of God, was riches. Sheets of 
metal that would roof hen-houses and 
byres, nuts and bolts, hundreds of 
yards of wire, criss-crossed girders 
that would make ladders, thick rubber 
that would sole many a thin boot—all 
these were to be had for the taking. 

They were no mere looters, no 
smash-and-grabbers, these people who 
had risen in the cold dawn to climb 
down the mountain to the shore. 
Their lives were a monotonous round 
of turf, hay and spuds, of milking the 
cow, and saving enough eggs from the 
fowl to exchange in the village miles 
away for groceries and flour. They 
had seldom any money above the few 
shillings they scraped together to buy 
clothes and a plug of tobacco for the 
man of the house; they ate meat 
seldom, except when they snared a 
rabbit, and rabbits are few on the 
mountains. 

They dug their little fields with the 
spade, growing potatoes on slopes so 
steep that they had to dig backwards 
up them, carrying great bundles of 
hay that was more dried sprit than 
grass, up on their backs from the lower 
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fields to make the stack by the house 
that would feed the cows during the 
winter. They lived on the sharp edge 
of poverty, but they were for the most 
part content. God was good, they said. 
And now they were about to share in 
an unparalleled example of His good- 
ness, so they harnessed the ass to the 
cart or slung the creels on its back and 
came to the beach. 

During the next forty-eight hours 
that same beach resembled, to quote 
our maid, “nothing so much as a 
factory.” Every moment that the 
tides allowed them during those days, 
the people swarmed on the plane like 
locusts. As the news spread through 
the countryside, more and more people 
came from villages and valleys as 
much as twenty miles away. Night 
made no difference. During darkness, 
when the tide was low, they worked 
by the light of torches made of bog 
fir or bits of sacking dipped in the 
Diesel oil from sunken ships that 
floated up on the beach in great thick 
clots. On the first night there was 
nearly a disaster. Three or four men 
were trying to remove one of the big 
fuel tanks from the wings. The 
explosion under the engine near it 
had buckled the wing slightly and the 
tank was jammed. Someone lit a 
match in order to see better; held it 
till it burned his fingers and then 
cast it from him. It fell through the 
opening of the tank from which the 
cap had been removed. Though the 
plane had run out of fuel before it 
crashed, the petrol and petrol vapour 
in that tank were enough to cause 
an explosion compared to which the 
detonations of the military engineers 
had been mere poppings of a child’s 
air-gun. It blew the trousers off 
Paddy Joe, sent him and the other 
three men flying on to the sand, and 
brought all the women on the hillside 
running to the beach keening like a 
flock of Banshees. It set fire to the 
cockpit and burned the whole great 
tyre off one of the wheels of the under- 
carriage, and the men cursed as they 
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flung sand to put it out and watched 
the potential boot-soles of a regiment 
go up in thick, choking smoke. But 
apart from a few burns here and there 
and the loss of Paddy Joe’s trouser, 
no one was much the worse. 

There were other tragi-comodie 
during those hectic days. Michael, 
who owned a hackney car in the 
village a few miles away, and had some 
idea of the use and value of the things 
on the plane, extracted a brand-new 
twelve-volt battery and put it care. 
fully on the sand behind him while he 
leant in to get something else. One 
of the hillside youths, wandering past 
with a sledge-hammer, smashed the 
battery open with one blow, “‘ to see,” 
he explained in answer to Michael’s 
enraged bellow, ‘‘ what might be in 
the cute wee box.”’ 

By the fourth day the plane had 
been picked clean; only its skeleton 
lay on the sand, surrounded by jagged 
bits of alclad and twisted scraps of 
metal, the broken battery, and the 
despairing uplifted arms of the engines’ 
propellers, which had defied every 
effort to remove them. Already the 
sand and the sea were beginning to 
swallow this strange intruder on their 
bare shore. With every tide the 
massive girders, the great steel rods 
of the undercarriage sank a little 
farther; over the engines, in the 
crannies of cylinder and pipe, the 
barnacles began to spread their tiny, 
cement-like shells. 

That was two years ago. If you 
visit the beach today you will probably 
not notice the body of the plane at 
all unless someone points it out to 
you. All the scraps of metal that once 
littered the beach for a hundred yards 
around have been engulfed, the sand 
is smooth and bare again. Only the 
propeller blades of one engine would 
attract your attention. Even at high 
tide they can still be seen, but from the 
road above they look rather like two 
careful bathers wading knee-deep. 

But up on the mountain-side the 
plane still lives. There are fowl 
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houses of alclad, gates of girders, pipes 
bringing water from spring to cow- 
trough, thick rubber boot-soles that 
defy the wet and cold. There are a 
hundred and one small things that in- 
genuity and need have contrived ; many 
of them comic, some of them amazingly 
clever, most of them serving a useful 
purpose, but all of them so remote from 
the original purpose for which they 
were made that they are fantastic. 


Swords, we are told, shall, in the 
Golden Age, be beaten into plough- 
shares. Here among our mountains, 
one weapon far mightier than the 
sword has been turned from destruc- 
tion to creation ; and the hens in their 
dry houses, the cattle sheltering from 
the rain and wind in the shadow of its 
wing, the children tramping dry-shod 
to school through the winter mud, 
rise up to call it blessed. 


Il. PSYCHOLOGICAL WARFARE. 


BY G. W. L. 


In June 1942 the Australian Army 
authorities gave consent, with some 
misgivings, to the formation of an all- 
Service Unit for carrying out propa- 
ganda activities in the South-West 
Pacific Area. It was not until the 
end of the year, however, that the 
first leaflets were dropped in New 
Guinea. The intervening months had 
been spent in convincing the Brass 
Hats of the various branches of the 
Army, whose assistance was essential, 
that the scheme at least deserved a 
trial: indeed, had it not been for the 
personal interest displayed by the 
C.-in-C., A.M.F., the Unit would have 
withered away before it had a chance 
to prove itself. By the end of 1942 
we had established a forward base in 
Port Moresby, and were busy recruit- 
ing New Guinea natives to be trained 
a8 propaganda agents in forward areas. 

When the Japanese forces landed at 
Buna and Gona, they brought forcibly 
with them from Rabaul some hundreds 
of-native labourers. These natives 
had not all been labourers in peace- 
time; some were members of the 
New Guinea Constabulary ; some were 
students from the Government school, 
and some were village men from near 
Rabaul itself. From the physical 
angle the Japanese had made a good 
selection ; but one thing they did not 
realise was that these men were all 
potential deserters. Even before the 
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Japanese began to suffer disaster on 
their march across the Owen Stanley 
range, the native carriers were dribbling 
away during the nights, and almost 
invariably they took packs of precious 
rations with them. When the Japanese 
troops, foiled in their attempt on 
Port Moresby, fell back on Kokoda 
and were defeated there, they lost the 
last of their native supply line. 

It was from these forced labourers 
that we chose our agents. We found 
representatives from every district 
in the territory. All had suffered 
under the hand of the Jap, and all 
were anxious to tell their friends what 
the invader was really like. But 
though we could have sent our chosen 
natives back home to tell their people 
that the Jap was a thing to be avoided 
at all costs, what hope could we give 
them that the enemy would be thrown 
out of New Guinea ? 

With the native, as with most of 
us, seeing is believing, so we arranged 
to take parties of natives to Australia 
to see for themselves the munitions 
factories, the aircraft assembly works, 
the countless sheep and cattle, and 
the limitless fields of grain. Following 
on that, we showed them endless 
streams of tins of meat and biscuits, 
in such vast quantities that the number 
of soldiers required to eat them all 
was beyond imagination. The natives 
were photographed in the factories, 
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in aeroplanes, in canneries, and in the 
military training camps, and every man 
was given several copies of each photo. 

Months later, in villages behind the 
Japanese lines, or on some Japanese- 
occupied island, natives, strangers, 
would tell their listeners that the 
‘Japan’ was doomed. True it was 
that the Japans had taken New 
Guinea easily ; but that was because 
Australia had been deceived and was 
not prepared. Now it was a different 
thing; Australia was making, had 
already made, all the ‘somethings’ 
with which to fight. 

The old men of the village would 
shake their heads. The talk that they 
had heard was good talk, and they 
wanted, very desperately, to believe 
it ; but—— 

From the string-bag which hung 
from his shoulder, the stranger would 
take his bamboo lime-pot. Unplugging 
the bottom he would pull out a roll 
of photographs, spread out the top 
one, and ask if there was a face in the 
picture which they knew. His own 
would be recognised, and it would be 
seen that he was indeed looking at 
the very things he had described. 
This was proof indeed. 

Far into the night the stranger 
would tell his listeners of the places 
he had been to and the things he had 
seen; and though by dawn he had 
vanished, he left behind him men and 
women who had seen with their own 
eyes the help that was on its way. 

The old saying that the N.C.O. is 
the backbone of the Army was true 
also of the New Guinea Police, and 
Sergt.-Major Pogenau and Sergt. Baugi! 
deserve most of the credit for the 
magnificent work of our native agents. 
They had been at Salamaua when 
the Japanese landed, but had refused 
to despair. To a crowd of bewildered 
and frightened native labourers they 
had said, “Go to your homes if you 
wish ; but do not think the Govern- 
ment has deserted you. We are 
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police; we have eaten Governme; 
rice for nearly twenty years; we wil 
fight these Japans.” 

Baugi delighted in offensiy 
measures, but Pogenau was the wily 
one, and it was Pogenau I chose whey 
we wanted to spread a rumour amon 
the Japanese troops in Lae. 

At this time the Japanese heli 
Lae and the Markham valley, ani 
Australian forces, the New Guing 
Volunteer Rifles, held the Bulob 
valley. The Markham River was the 
frontier ; and it was to the river tha 
I took Pogenau to give him his in. 
structions. Leaving another N.C.0. 
to fix up our camp for the night, | 
went for a stroll with Pogenau. We 
sat down on some stones. 

“ Pogenau,” I said, “I am sending 
you into the Japans at Lae.” 

Pogenau gave a short nod, and waited 
for me to continue. 

“What I want to do,” I went on, 
“is to get word into Lae that we, the 
Americans and the Australians, have 
very few aeroplanes in Port Moresby. 
We have a lot in fact, but most of 
them have gone to Australia to have 
bigger machine-guns put in them, 
because we found that those we have 
in them now are not powerful enough 
to shoot down the enemy aeroplane. 
But we expect our machines back in 
a couple of weeks, and then we shall 
be able to smash up all the Japan 
who come over to Moresby.” 

Pogenau’s face split into a grim 
“ That is a ‘gammon’ story,” he said. 

“From now on, Pogenau, that is 
a true story,” I said. “ You must 
believe it, so that you can make all 
the natives across the Markham be 
lieve it, and so it will get down to the 
Japans as a true story.” 

Pogenau nodded in agreement. 

** As for yourself,” I went on, “ this 
is how you come to know this 
story. ...” I outlined his part, but 
did not go into any details. Had 1 
done so, he might have forgotten some 





1 “ From the Outposts—A New Guinea Patrol.” 


‘ Maga,’ January 1933. 
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thing in one village and remembered it 
in another, and thus made suspicious 
any listener who heard him tell thestory 
more than once. If he made up all his 
own details he would stick to them. 

“Now, Pogenau,” I said, “ you 
have got the idea. I am going into 
the bush over there; and when next 
you see me I shall be the first kanaka 
you meet when you have crossed 
the Markham into Japanese territory. 
You will be a Manus native who has 
been flown from Port Moresby to Wau 
by the Australians, from whom you 
have run away. You don’t dislike 
the Australians, you have worked for 
them for years, but now the Japans 
have come and are fighting the Aus- 
tralians; well, let them fight it out 
between themselves. You just don’t 
want to be mixed up in it, and perhaps 
kilied. You know you cannot get 
back to your home on the island of 
Manus, but you are going through 
Lae to a friend of yours in the hinter- 
land of Finschaven, to stay with him 
till the fighting is over. This story 
you tell is true, because you have just 
come from Port Moresby. That is all.” 

I got to my feet, followed by 
Pogenau. We were both in uniform. 

I walked into the bush until I came 
to a track, and there I waited. Soon 
I glimpsed Pogenau coming along, and 
I became a native searching for game. 
With a stick I tapped a tree-trunk, 
hoping to startle a lizard or even a 
kapul (opossum). I heard Pogenau’s 
footsteps and glanced in his direction. 
Then I looked back to my tree, show- 
ing that his presence did not alarm 
me, and also that my manners were 
too good to allow me to stare at him. 

Pogenau coughed, so I turned and 
greeted him. ‘‘ Good day, police-boy,” 
I said. Pogenau looked down at his 
uniform and would have blushed if he 
could. ‘‘I am long-long—mad,” he said. 
He turned on his heel and disappeared. 

In about five minutes he was back. 
He was now wearing a travel-stained 
old red laplap, tied around the middle 
with a piece of string. His hair was 
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tousled and he was chewing betel-nut. 
Mud-stains on his feet and up his legs 
told of travel, and by the stick over 
his shoulder and his bent back I could 
imagine his bundle of belongings. 
He carefully lowered his make-believe 
burden to the ground and gave me 
*“Good day.” Anything more unlike 
the spick-and-span policeman of five 
minutes before you could not imagine, 
and I nodded my approval as I re- 
turned his greeting. 

**'You come where ? ” I said. 

The conversation was carried on in 
pidgin - English, which I shall not 
attempt to reproduce. 

“Oh,” yawned Pogenau, “I have 
come a long way. Rough going too, 
because I did not use the roads much, 
but stuck to the bush. Is your village 
nearby ? ” 

*“* My village is Chivising,” I replied, 
“and there is only this patch of bush, 
a patch of grassland, one small creek, 
and another patch of grassland before 
you come to it. I am going home 
now ; will you come with me ? ” 

Pogenau stood as if listening. ‘“ Did 
I hear a rifle-shot ?”” he asked. ‘* No,” 
I replied; “we have no guns, and 
the last patrol of Japans left our 
village a week ago.” 

Pogenau lifted up his belongings 
and followed me along the track. 
After about twenty yards’ walking I 
halted, turned to him, and waved one 
hand. “ This is my house,” I said ; 
“TI will call my wife and we will eat. 
You have tobacco ? Good. Sit down 
and light your cigarette from that fire.” 

Pogenau went through the motions 
of rolling his smoke, while I took the 
food from my wife and bade her not 
be inquisitive. With food and tobacco, 
we settled down for a chat. 

I had to drag his story out of him. 
He was open enough about his own 
movements, but did not want to 
discuss either the Japanese or the 
Australians. 

The present quarrel and upset was 
between the Europeans and the Asiatics, 
and he did not want to become in- 
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volved. He asked me what was the 
Japanese attitude towards us natives, 
and I lowered my voice when I told 
him that though we ourselves had not 
been interfered with, our pigs and 
fowls had been taken without pay- 
ment, and men had been forced to 
carry heavy loads without any recom- 
pense. I whispered that the Japan 
was a ‘man-no-good,’ and that I 
thought that one of our villagers who 
had just returned from Lae had been 
persuaded by the Japans to become a 
spy for them. 

“* Here he comes now,” I whispered. 
I moved as if to make room for a new- 
comer, then seated myself where he 
would have sat. 

This time I got from Pogenau his 
observations of Moresby ; but nothing 
was volunteered ; I had to drag it all 
out of him. 

Finally I rose to my feet and, 
speaking in English, said, ‘So, I 
think I will have a cigarette.”” Pogenau 
at once got up, and shed his character 
like a cloak. ‘‘ Was that well done, 
sir?” he asked anxiously. I told 
him I thought it was excellent, except 
that I thought he could afford to be a 
little more friendly towards the Aus- 
tralians. Pogenau nodded in agree- 
ment, and we turned back on our 
tracks. I went straight to the camp 
and was there some ten minutes 
before Sergt.-Major Pogenau, now in 
uniform and with clean legs, made his 
appearance. 

Without any previous warning I 
broke camp before daylight next 
morning, and we had been for some 
hours on the road on our return 
journey to Wau before Pogenau’s 
absence was noticed. To avoid meet- 
ing travelling natives I kept away 
from the main track, for I was 
fearful of having Pogenau’s name 
mentioned ; and my fears were justi- 
fied that night when my police orderly 
said to me, “ Kiap, could I not have 
gone across the river with Pogenau ? ” 
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Nearly three weeks passed befor 
Pogenau returned from his missiop 
and gave me his report. He had gong 
from village to village down the 
Markham valley ; but not in all hag 
he been able to plant his seed. 
had met two natives who he wa 
certain were enemy agents, and hai 
made a careful note of their names for 
‘after the war.’ On several occasions 
Pogenau had missed out a village on 
the main track and hurried on to the 
next one, there to sit mum, until, a 
always happened, his own story wa 
brought out by gossips. He was then 
able to correct it and start it off anev. 

Pogenau heard his story whispered 
about in the Japanese stronghold of 
Lae, so was quite sure it reached the 
ears of the Japanese Air Force stationed 
there. 

When I gave him my news he was 
delighted. I told him that his going 
into Lae was part of a determined 
effort on our part to get the Japanes 
to carry out a raid in force on Moresby. 
Leaflets to the Japanese had twitted 
them with inactivity ; leaflets to the 
natives in enemy-held territory had 
disparaged the Japanese Air Force; 
Australian short-wave radio had played 
up the theme, and he himself had 
carried the tale of our unpreparedness 
to the Japanese pilots. 

The result was that the Japanese 
had carried out a one hundred bomber 
raid on Moresby— it proved to be their 
last big raid—only to find the fighter 
squadrons of the 5th American Ai 
Force waiting for them. The bombers 
did not reach their targets, and losi 
twenty-four machines definitely de- 
stroyed, with almost an equal number 
of probables. 

Pogenau looked pleased when | 
credited him with his full share m 
bringing this about. His reply, how: 
ever, was characteristic of the loyal 
New Guinea Native Police: “ He all 
right, Kiap ; me make him work belong 
Government, that’s all.” 
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THE ADMIRAL’S ALTAR. 


BY PETER CAREW. 


As between one Admiral and an- 
other, M. le Marquis de la Galissoniére 
served his opposite number, Admiral 
John Byng, @ poor turn, no doubt 
unwittingly. It was not the fault 
of M. le Marquis that his confidential 
despatch to the French Government, 
in which he extolled his own tactics 
and decried those of his opponent 
in the action off Minorca on 20th May 
1756, should have been intercepted 
by interfering agents of the British 
Admiralty, but so it happened. The 
publication of this despatch led to 
the most virulent campaign of mud- 
slinging against a Flag Officer who 
had no means of defence, whereas 
the politicians directly responsible 
for the ill-equipped expedition to 
relieve Minorca found an easy way 


out by liquidating the inconvenient 


obstruction. The whole sorry affair 
is sufficiently well known to avoid 
repetition, but the inner story of 
Byng’s trial by court martial, and 
his subsequent execution, presents 
less well-known features which bear 
looking into. It is from the very 
full shorthand Minutes recorded by 
Mr Thomas Cook, Byng’s attorney, 
that much of what follows here has 
been taken. 

The first intimation of official dis- 
pleasure on his conduct of operations 
was conveyed to Byng in an Admiralty 


letter dated 8th June 1756, signed 


by Mr Secretary Clevland: “ His 
Majesty, having received an account 
that the squadron under your com- 
mand, and that of the French under 
Monsieur Galissoniére, came to action 
off the harbour of Mahon the 20th 
of last month ; and the French (though 
inferior to you in force) kept before 
the harbour and obliged you to retreat. 


I. 


I am commanded by my Lords Com- 
missioners of the Admiralty to send 
you herewith an extract of Monsieur 
Galissoniére’s letter (intercepted), 
giving an account of the action; 
and to acquaint you that His Majesty 
is so much dissatisfied with your 
conduct that he has ordered their 
Lordships to recall yourself and Mr 
West and to send out Sir Edward 
Hawke to command the squadron. 
I am extremely sorry to inform you 
of such a disagreeable event, being 
with great regard, Your affectionate 
friend, J. Clevland.” It can hardly 
be said that Mr Clevland’s affection 
was reciprocated by Byng when he 
received this letter at breakfast in 
his cabin in the Ramillies ; for “ the 
unkindliness caused a lump of pork 
to lodge in the gorge, which was 
hooked out by a midshipman.” As 
a further aid to digestion an order 
of suspension signed by Lord Anson 
followed close on the heels of Mr 
Clevland’s letter, and Byng was 
“required and directed” to strike 
his flag on the arrival of Sir Edward 
Hawke and proceed to England in 
the Antelope with Admiral West and 
all the officers of the flagships. The 
choice of a ship of her name may 
or may not have been accidental, 
but in the somewhat morbid imagina- 
tion of Byng it added insult to injury, 
and he says: “I suspect they think 
I fled with the speed of an antelope, 
or else they want my blood quicker.” 
Towards the end of June Sir Edward 
Hawke duly arrived at Gibraltar, 
and the handing-over formalities being 
completed by Byng throwing his 
uniform into the sea, the Antelope 
with her dismal party sailed for 
Spithead. By the end of July, Byng 
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was under arrest in the custody of 
the Admiralty Marshal. 

In the interim between the action 
and Byng’s suspension a curious 
incident took place, the reason for 
which has never been satisfactorily 
explained. On 24th May, Byng con- 
vened a Council of War on board the 
Ramillies to consider what action, 
if any, should be taken by the fleet. 
Since Byng had seen fit four days 
previously to take no action other 
than the withdrawal of the fleet to 
Gibraltar, it is difficult to surmise 
why the Admiral should require 
endorsement of his policy from his 
ships’ captains. The list of names 
looked well on paper, and the inclusion 
of the Earl of Effingham, Lord Robert 
Bertie, and half a dozen honourables 
added a distinct cachet to the pro- 
ceedings. Byng’s detractors insisted 


that the Council of War was merely 
to save his face; perhaps a charitable 
upholder may have been nearer the 
mark when he wrote, “ He trembled 
not at danger, but, like many other 
weak men in high places, he did 


tremble at responsibility.” The Council 
of War was unanimous in supporting 
the Admiral’s decisions. In _ spite 
of this spontaneous unanimity the 
Council of War was disregarded in 
the resolutions of the subsequent 
court martial, whose members were 
not apparently impressed by the 
findings of the aristocratic Council 
of War. 

Soon after his arrival in England 
Byng was removed to Greenwich 
Hospital, and while he was in this 
dreary house of detention a somewhat 
acrimonious correspondence took place 
between himself and his affectionate 
friend, Mr Secretary Clevland, on 
the subject of witnesses for the court 
martial. A long list of witnesses 
had been subpoenaed by the prosecu- 
tion, but Byng, who mistrusted the 
purity of the motives of that body, 
was anxious to procure witnesses of 
his own choice. He therefore sent 
a list of thirty-seven witnesses whom 
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he desired to be recalled from th, 
Mediterranean. After considerabjs 
haggling he was allowed twenty. 
three. This did not suit Byng 
all, and in September he petitione; 
Mr Clevland that thirty-one ney 
witnesses should be called on his 
behalf: “I send you another lig 
of witnesses which appear to m 
extremely necessary, presuming their 
Lordships do not wish to restrain 
me in what may be necessary for 
the illustration of truth, where ther 
is so much falsehood, where my 
Honour, my All is at stake.” Unfor. 
tunately for Byng there were other 
in high places whose “honour and 
all’ were in the melting-pot, and Mr 
Secretary Clevland was instructed to 
take a firm line. His reply to the 
prisoner was hardly tactful: “As 
you lie under an imputation of grievou 
misbehaviour their Lordships wer 
desirous in justice to the public, 
as well as tenderness to yourself, to 
give you the earliest opportunity of 
acquitting yourself, if possible, from 
so heavy a charge. Their Lordships 
are astonished at your application 
for no fewer than thirty-one nev 
officers to be sent for, and look o 
it merely as a scheme to delay you 
trial, perhaps for ever. They wil 
therefore not countenance such 4 
proceeding and intend to bring you 
to trial as soon as maybe.” This 
gratuitous insult, or so Byng regarded 
it, got him on the raw, and he hastenei 
to give effect to his displeasure; 
replying on 14th September he says: 
“Your manner of reasoning seems 
very extraordinary; I shall not 
comment on that prejudging expres 
sion of yours ‘an opportunity of 
acquitting myself, if possible,’ it seems 
sufficiently to explain its venom. 
How great is my astonishment # 
your mentioning their Lordship’ 
tenderness to me and their indulgence! 
phrases I did not expect to met 
with. Can being kept in close com 
finement without any means of making 
my defence be called by either of these 
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names ? How was I to suppose an 
extract of an enemy’s letter, and 
that extract (if genuine) a mere 
gasconade and absolute falsehood, 
as sufficient to ground a_ charge 
against me ? Giving in an additional 
list of witnesses is not unprecedented, 
and the greater number examined the 
more conspicuous guilt or innocence 
must appear, but it seems only guilt 
isrequired. No symptom of cowardice, 
that odious and capital part of my 
charge, has hitherto appeared, and 
my innocence makes me conscious 
none will appear. Yet have I suffered 
the severest penalties, being hung 
up in effigy, traduced by libels by 
persons high up, and so insidiously 
conveyed to the public, disgraced 
and superseded upon no _ better 
authority than the gasconade of the 
French Admiral, and treated like a 
felon with every indignity. Such is 
their Lordships’ conception of tender- 
ness and indulgence.” 

Byng’s trial opened at 9 a.m. 
on 28th December. The company 
assembled for the occasion in the 
wardroom of H.M.S. St George lying 
in Portsmouth Harbour could not 
be described as a cheerful one. Thomas 
Smith, Esq., Vice-Admiral of the 
Red, the President, assisted by three 
Admirals and nine Post-Captains as 
members, foresaw a long and tedious 
sitting with some fifty-three witnesses 
to examine; moreover, none of them 
were easy in their minds, for various 
reasons of conscience, and some were 
uneasy in their bodies. The President 
was suffering from a sharp attack 
of gout, Admiral Holbourn had barely 
recovered from an apoplexy, and 
Captain Dennis had a carbuncle in 
his ear which rendered him deaf. 
The prisoner himself was a casualty 
suffering from violent inflammation 
of the eyes, brought on as he said 
“by poring over Mr Secretary Clev- 
land’s crabbed and offensive letters.” 
Mr Thomas Cook, Byng’s attorney, 
makes a note in his private journal : 
“Mr Smith and Mr Byng appeared 
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to be much ailing, the former suffer- 
ing from an inflammation of the toe, 
brought on as I suspect by an excess 
of wine, the latter from an inflamed 
eye, perhaps caused by the lack of 
it.” Mr Cook’s partiality to his client 
no doubt caused his imagination to 
dismiss the similarity of the symptoms. 

The trial lasted twenty-six days, 
and, on the whole, the method adopted 
in the examination of the witnesses 
appears to have been unobjectionable, 
being reduced to question and answer, 
with occasional interjections by 
members of the court. Mr Fearne, 
the Judge Advocate, however, cannot 
be said to have upheld the dignity 
of his office. Throughout the pro- 
ceedings he was gloomily unperturbed ; 
for, as he said, “I am a paid servant 
of the public and my only duty is 
to see that justice is done to them.” 
An easier task, as it proved, than 
rendering the same service to the 
accused. On several occasions he 
was sharply rebuked by the President, 
if his twinges of pain allowed, for 
putting leading questions in a low 
voice to a witness. One such question 
may be cited as an example. Beckon- 
ing the witness nearer he would say, 
“Did you not observe any back- 
wardness in the Admiral during the 
action, or any mark of fear or con- 
fusion either from his countenance 
or behaviour?” This question was 
repeatedly put by the Judge Advocate, 
but it may be said to the credit of 
every witness thus examined that Mr 
Fearne was disappointed in the answer, 
and thus far failed to do justice to the 
public. 

On the eighteenth day’s sitting 
Byng handed in his defence to the 
court. It was a lengthy document 
and need not be recapitulated. The 
prisoner’s main plea was that he 
could not be brought under the 12th 
Article of War, which provided that 
“any person in the fleet who through 
cowardice, negligence, or disaffection 
in time of action, withdrew or kept 
back or did not do his utmost to 

R 
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destroy every ship of the enemy, 
should in case of conviction suffer 
death.”” Byng, under normal con- 
ditions, was on firm ground; for, 
in spite of Mr Fearne’s efforts, the 
evidence had clearly freed him from 
all these offences; but the times, 
poisoned by political intrigue, were 
abnormal, and Byng suffered accord- 
ingly, though at the worst he could 
only have been guilty of an error of 
judgment. 

The court delivered its findings on 
the 27th January. They thought 
fit to embody these in twenty-seven 
verbose resolutions, none of which 
had any definitive point except the 
last two, which sealed the fate of 
the prisoner ; the. first of these found 
that Byng came under part of Article 
12, and the second that as this was 
the case there was no alternative but 
that he should be shot. That the 
members of the court martial were 


At two o’clock in the afternoon 
the gun was fired for Admiral Byng 
to come on board the St George to 
receive his sentence. He and a number 
of his friends, who had been witnesses 
in his defence, were conducted to a 
cabin on the quarter-deck. The 
Admiral himself was under no delusions 
that he would secure a complete 
acquittal, since at all costs justice 
had to be done to the public. The 
Judge Advocate had made that quite 
clear on several occasions ; he thought 
he might be found guilty of some 
minor charge, and expressed the belief 
that he might be reprimanded, or 
possibly cashiered. He was convinced, 
however, that he would be set at 
liberty and eventually receive an 
honourable pardon, and had even 
ordered his coach to convey him to 
London. The twenty-seven resolutions 
had taken a good deal of manipulation 
to meet the Judge Advocate’s liking, 
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no easier in their minds at the end 
of the trial than they were at the 
beginning is shown in the course of 
a curiously worded letter to the 
Lords Commissioners of the Admiralty, 
which ran as follows: ‘ We believe 
it unnecessary to inform you that 
in the whole course of this long trial 
we have done our utmost to come 
at truths which was not easy; but 
we cannot help laying the bad distress 
of our minds before your Lordships 
in finding ourselves under the necessity 
of condemning a man to death, even 
if the crime should be committed 
by an error of judgment only. There. 
fore, for our own consciences’ sakes 
as well as in justice to the prisoner, 
we pray your Lordships in the most 
earnest manner to recommend him 
to His Majesty’s clemency.” The 
members might perhaps have added, 
“For conscience doth make cowards 
of us all.” 


and the prisoner and his friends had 


a long wait. Byng remarked, “ They 
have been shut up a long time, but 
I profess I cannot conceive what 
they will fix upon.” It was just 
getting dark when a member of the 
court appeared at the cabin door 
and beckoned Byng’s secretary, Mr 
Lawrance, outside. Lawrance was 
told that the Admiral had _ been 
condemned to death, but had been 
strongly recommended to mercy. He 
was instructed to convey this informa- 
tion to the prisoner. It can only 
be supposed that the members of 
the court were still labouring under 
such distress that they adopted this 
hole-and-corner method of announcing 
their decision. 

Lawrance was horror-struck at the 
severity of the sentence, and when 
he returned to the cabin his face 
told the Admiral that something 
untoward had happened. ‘“‘ What 
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is the matter?” said Byng; “ have 
they broke me?” An uncomfort- 
able silence followed, and Lawrance 
stammered some incoherent answer. 
The Admiral then appeared to grasp 
the situation; in fact, he was the 
coolest of them all and said, “ Well, 
I understand, if nothing but my 
blood will satisfy them let them 
take it.”’ Lawrance, hoping to ease 
the tension, represented that a reprieve 
would in all probability be granted. 
The result of this well-intentioned 
suggestion was unfortunate, for it 
tuned coolness into fury. ‘“‘ What,” 
shouted the Admiral, “will that 
signify to me? What satisfaction 
can I receive from the liberty to 
crawl a few years longer on the earth 
with the infamous load of a dis- 
honourable pardon on my back? I 
despise life on such terms and would 
sooner have them take it.” The 


Admiral had little choice in the 
matter; for ‘‘ justice to the public ” 
demanded his life, and it was deter- 
mined to have it, and at the same 


time to render the short remainder 
of it as unbearable as possible. The 
agony was prolonged by various well- 
meaning persons attempting to inter- 
vene on his behalf. The Duc de 
Richlieu, for instance, the French 
military commander at Mahon, who 
had no love for his naval vis-a-vis, 
M. de la Galissoniére, sent him a 
laudatory letter through Voltaire, 
which directly contradicted the 
Marquis’s “‘ gasconade.” Pitt did his 
utmost to persuade George II. to 
interest himself in according clemency 
to Byng instead of adulation to his 
inistresses, but His Majesty preferred 
to combine justice to the public 
with his own inclinations. Hum- 
bugging respites of a week’s duration 
were a refinement of cruelty practised 
by the Lords Commissioners of the 
Admiralty. And so the miserable 
affair approached its climax. 

Byng had been transferred from 
Greenwich Hospital to the Monarque, 
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a third rate lying in Portsmouth 
Harbour. He was again in charge 
of the Admiralty Marshal, Mr Brough, 
who appears to have been imbued 
with the milk of human kindness, 
a quality singularly lacking in his 
superiors at the Admiralty. Unlike 
Byng’s former jailer the Governor 
of Greenwich Hospital, who took 
every opportunity of heaping indigni- 
ties on his prisoner, Brough made 
every effort to mitigate the situation, 
which was unpleasant enough. It 
was rendered more so when on 13th 
March Brough received the inevitable 
warrant for Byng’s execution, which 
he had to read over to him. There 
was a spice of venom even in the 
warrant ; for it cited the forecastle 
as the place of execution, as distinct 
from the quarter-deck. Byng, who 
had listened to the wording intently, 
remarked with some warmth, “Is 
not this putting me on the footing 
of @® common seaman condemned 
to be shot? I think I have not 
been treated like an officer in any 
instance save in the matter of being 
shot instead of hung. I think living 
Admirals should consult the dignity 
of their rank for their own sake.” 
Mr Brough thought the same, and 
promised to make strong representa- 
tions that the wording of the warrant 
should be altered. 

The execution was appointed to 
take place the next day, and the 
cool courage combined with a somewhat 
curious morbidity displayed by Byng 
in the interval is of a certain psycho- 
logic interest which perhaps merits 
some attention. At mid-day, through 
the good offices of Mr Brough, who 
arranged that a rather more generous 
menu than usual should be provided, 
Byng gave a small dinner-party, 
which included Admiral West, his 
secretary, Lawrance, and a few inti- 
mate friends. It cannot be supposed 
that the party was a very convivial 
one, but the Admiral did his best 
to make it so, and did not neglect 
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the current etiquette of drinking his 
guests’ health, which was responded 
to with as much enthusiasm as could 
be mustered. 
sit long at table; perhaps it would 
have been less trying for his guests 
if the dinner-party atmosphere could 
have been prolonged; for when the 
adjournment took place he came 
back to realities. During the after- 
noon he frequently turned the con- 
versation, which at the best was not 
lively, to the place and manner of 
his execution. Lawrance appeared 
to think it an improper topic and 
intimated as much to him. Byng 
did not agree and said, “I like to 
talk upon the subject; it is not to 
be supposed I do not think of it; 
why, then, should it be improper 
to talk about it?” The day dragged 
its dreary way on, and later in the 
evening the Admiral, cheerful as 
ever, ordered a bowl of punch to be 
made. He helped everyone himself, 


and, filling his own glass, said, “ My 
friends, here is your health, and God 


bless you; I am to die tomorrow, 
and, since my country requires my 
blood, I am ready to resign it, though 
I do not as yet know what my crime 
is. I think my judges for the sake 
of posterity should have explained 
it a little more. As the sentence 
stands, I am _ persuaded that no 
officer hereafter will be wiser or know 
better how to conduct himself in an 
action such as I was engaged in.” 
The prophecy retains an academic 
interest today when more tolerant 
methods are adopted in dealing with 
naval commanders who do not fulfil 
every expectation. 

The Admiral retired to bed early, 
and on his last night slept soundly. 
It was his custom to rise early, but 
Mr Brough was usually up before 
him, and he used to joke with him 
on:.this subject. On the morning 
of 14th March Byng rose about five, 
and when he saw Brough about six 
he said, ‘‘ Well, Marshal, I think I 
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have beat you this morning.” 4, 
went below to complete dressing, 
where his servant was awaiting hin, 
The man was not unnaturally take, 
aback when the Admiral put som 
sleeve-buttons into his hand, saying 
‘“‘ Here, take these and wear them fy 
my sake; sew yours on to my coat: 
they will do to be buried with.” |, 
then told the man that he wisha 
to be placed in his coffin with his 
clothes on, as he died. For this PUrpose 
he dressed himself in a light-grey coat, 
white stockings, white waistcoat, ani 
a large white wig which he had alway 
worn since the day of his suspension 
off Gibraltar, when he threw his 
uniform into the sea. He breakfasted 
with the Marshal as_ usual, wh 
records: “He made a very tidy 
meal, and was vastly pleased wha 
I told him that the quarter-deck 
would be the place and not the for. 
castle.” | Byng’s mental state i 
difficult to assess at this stage; 
psychologists have stated that h 
was in the throes of ‘“ morbid exalta- 
tion”; his secretary, Lawrance, wh 
was not versed in modern theory, 
called it “‘ cold-blooded courage,” s 
for the purpose of this survey it may 
be left at that. Striking a mew 
between the modern and _ ancien 
version, there seems to be no doubt 
that some undefined form of exalts- 
tion animated Byng when he stagel 
a dress rehearsal of his executiol, 
which caused acute embarrassmett 
to his friends. The scene took plac 
in the cabin on the quarter-deck, 
where a small coterie of intimates 
was assembled. Byng, something afte 
the fashion of a stage manage 
opened the proceedings by sayilz 
‘““My friends, I shall die with m 
face uncovered and shall myself giv? 
the word of command to the fir 
party.” Admiral West ventured t 
suggest that such a procedure migit 
hamper the firing squad in the prop# 
performance of their melancholy dut} 
Byng replied, “I pray, sir, you ®@ 
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me the correct deportment, as I have 
never been present at such a ceremony 
myself ; I think, though, I should 
take off my coat, as my enemies 
may say I am afraid to feel the 
bullets.” On being assured that 
such a proceeding would be unnecessary 
he said, ‘‘ Well, then, if it is more 
decent, no alteration shall be made.” 
A formula was eventually arrived 
at whereby Byng consented to have 
a bandage over his eyes, and to 
give the signal to the firing squad 
by dropping a handkerchief. Byng 
still had the last word ; for he said to 
Lawrance, “I pray you let the com- 
manding officer of marines know 
that if his men do their work well 
they shall have a present of ten 
guineas.” There ensued a_ period 
of waiting which taxed the pent-up 
feelings of the party to the utmost. 
The tension was not eased by the 
calmness of Byng, who walked about 
the cabin surveying the scene outside 
through his spy-glass. He inquired 
of Lawrance what time it would be 
high water, and remarked that the 
tide would not suit to carry his body 
ashore after dark, which he said 
“was a pity, as it might be insulted 
by the mob if *twere light.” He 
was assured that all rancour from the 
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public had ceased, which no doubt 
was true, since its hunger was about 
to be satiated. 

The final summons arrived just 
before noon, and Byng walked. quite 
calmly to the place of execution, 
grudgingly assigned to him, on the 
quarter-deck. He was attended by 
a clergyman and two of his relatives, 
one of whom offered to tie the bandage 
over his eyes. The Admiral replied 
with a smile, “I am obliged to you, 
but thank God I can do it myself.” 
The final volley was fired by six 
marines, who presumably were re- 
warded by the Admiral’s legacy of 
ten guineas, the work being well 
done. Perhaps his most fitting epitaph 
came from an ordinary seaman, who, 
when he saw the Admiral fall, said 
to his mates, “‘ There lies one of the 
bravest and best officers in the Navy.” 
Smollett, an impartial historian, 
reflected the seaman’s views when 
he wrote: “Admiral Byng seems 
to have been rashly condemned, 
meanly given up and sacrificed to 
vile considerations ’’—a fitting com- 
mentary on a very’ unpleasing 
picture of Admiralty subservience 
to a political party that required 
@ victim on the altar of its own 
incompetence. 








CAMEL LINE. 


BY J.D. W. 


Toso could always tell when the 
Camel Line bus was approaching. 
The moan and whine of its axles gave 
audible and timely warning to intend- 
ing passengers. It was a sore contrast 
to his smooth-running, Glasgow-built 
crushers—all day and all night the 
mill hummed like an organ, and 
assisted by the unending, strident 
procession of cane carts, kept a body 
from feeling over-lonesome. The camel 
cart had them all beat, like a threnody 
muscling through all lesser sounds. 

From his small bungalow on the 
raised site of some long-abandoned 
village, above the dust-cloud of the 
Kanjirpore road, he could see, over 
the cactus and acacia that hedged him 
in, the camel’s head, its nostrils in air 
like some disdainful suburban tourist’s. 
And then, if he had nothing better to 
do, Tosh would go down to the 
tamarind-shaded culvert beyond his 
gate, or more properly his gateposts, 
and wait for Ashraf Ali of the fiery 
whiskers, and the panached safa head- 
dress so seldom seen in those degenerate 
parts, stalking in the ruts beside his 
dromedary. Ashraf shared with his 
charge a monumental and contem- 
plative dignity which neither the 
groaning behind nor the noise of the 
cane carts could distract. 

The camel cart was an unvarnished, 
double-decked nightmare with very 
small and very broad wheels in front, 
and larger ones behind. The lower 
deck was contained by a low skirting, 
and the passengers squatted on the 
floor with a tendency to drift forward. 
The upper deck, on ornate pillars, had 
@ railing round it to hold the luggage, 
and the rule seemed to be—adults 
below, baggage and children on top, 
and that suited the children well 
enough. It was nothing if not sociable. 
The entire conveyance sloped forward 


to the low front axle, from which 
mammoth shafts soared at a giddy 
angle. 

Tosh’s acquaintance with Ashraf 
Ali came of the fact that one of Ashraf’ 
eleven grandsons was his bearer. One 
day Ahmat asked for two days’ leave 
to go to Adamgarh, with a railway 
ticket thrown in for his greater happi- 
ness. Tosh gave him the leave, being 
@ man who could do for himself at a 
pinch, but failed to see why he should 
pay for the ticket. Ahmat enlightened 
him. He explained that if he could 
not have the ticket he would need 
ten days’ leave instead of two, because f 
he would go by camel cart. He ex. § 
plained that, his grandfather being the 
owner of that line of transport, he 
could get a pass by it for nothing, but 
the journey, he said, would take longer. 
The train, he said, went round three — 
sides of a square, and, allowing for 
changes, took eight hours. The Camel 
Line went direct, mostly by unmetalled 
roads like that one down there, but 
it took four days. You stopped to 
cook your food when you felt like it, 
and walked when the road was bad. 
The rules provided for that. And if 
there were more passengers than the 
bus could hold comfortably, they took 
it by turns to walk. The rules pro- 
vided for that also. And at night 
Ashraf Ali put you up, at a small 
charge, in one or other of his private 
serais on the road. It was cheap and 
restful travelling, and nowadays, when 
motors were hard up for petrol, very 
popular. Ahmat saw a great future 
for the Camel Transport Line, and 
offered to give Tosh an introduction 
to his grandfather. It was then that 
Tosh went down to sit on the culvert. 

The old gentleman, on being accosted, 
looked doubtful, but anxious to please, 
and informed Tosh that perhaps there 
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might be room for one on top if they 
shifted the luggage round. But when 
Tosh made it known that he was in 
a manner of speaking one of the 
family, and had no present intention 
to make a journey, Ashraf Ali parked 
his bus in the shade, where the pas- 
sengers could chat contentedly, and, 
taking his seat on the culvert, accepted 
a cigarette and enlarged on the advan- 
tages of camel transport. 

He and his father, on whom be 
peace, came from the Punjab, where 
they had learnt all about camel trans- 
port in the army. In this backward 
part of the country, he explained, 
camel transport had all the advantages 
of a monopoly. These ignorant people 
did not understand camels, and could 
not be bothered with them anyway. 
The Camel Line ran—or walked— 
every other day, and it took five 
camels, himself, and four of his sons 
torun the service. And if you collected 
the fares yourself it paid; but hired 
hands were thieves and vagabonds. 

Tosh was in hearty agreement with 
this. He was thinking of Ahmat ; 


and that reminded him of the railway. 
Did not the Camel Line feel the effects 
of railway competition ? 

Ashraf assured him it did, to begin 


with. But not, he added, since he 
had stopped running to time. 

“Now,” he said, “I do not start 
until the bus is full, and I give the 
waiting passengers betel to chew. 
The folk who go by Camel Line are 
not educated folk, and for this reason 
they are never in a hurry. They do 
not like time-tables, and the railway 
does not give free betel.” 

That was only common-sense. Tosh 
reminded him that Government had 
now taken over the railways and 
were out to do away with what they 
called wasteful competition. Ashraf 
admitted this was so, but said they 
had not got round to him yet. Per- 
haps they would take over the Camel 
Line in time. ‘ But not,” he added, 
“until we have Pakistan ! ” 

The way in which he said this 
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showed very clearly that Pakistan, 
the dream which would cleave India 
into separate Hindu and Mahomedan 
states, was no dream to Ashraf. It 
was not merely the Joker in the pack. 
It was a stern and imminent reality. 

Tosh was unversed in high matters 
of state, but found it not altogether 
surprising that, while there were 
Moslems who sympathised with their 
Hindu brethren, and even professed a 
tepid belief in their altruism, not a 
single Hindu had so far perceived the 
charm of a Pakistan planted squarely 
athwart the North-West Frontier, with 
Afghanistan and the tribesmen, those 
hearty and volatile sons of the Prophet, 
behind it. 

As the camel had by this time 
become tired of waiting, and the 
passengers were showing signs of 
turbulence, the discussion had to be 
postponed for some days. 


When, on his return journey, Ashraf 
Ali found his new acquaintance again 
waiting on the culvert, he halted his 
camel in the shade, and Tosh saw, 
chalked on the rear panels, the slogan 
Qurir Inp1ra. 

Ashraf Ali’s Urdu was usually high- 
flown, but on this being pointed out 
to him he dredged the unfrequented 
depths in his quest for emotional out- 
lets; and raising hands and eyes to 
heaven, while his panache trembled, 
he cried, “‘ A Hindu hath done this ! ” 

Then ordering one of the passengers 
to erase the inscription, he thrust his 
head inside the bus and shouted to 
know if anyone had a piece of chalk. 

‘* Write these words,” he com- 
manded, handing a lump of coarse 
chalk to Tosh. ‘‘ Write Quir PAxIs- 
TAN!” 

He then took his place on the culvert 
to cool down and smoke one of Tosh’s 
cigarettes. 

‘* Who cares,” he exclaimed between 
puffs, ‘“‘ whether the English go out 
from Hindustan or not! It will make 
no difference. They do not travel by 
Camel Line.” 
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** No doubt,” he went on reflectively 
after a pause, “‘ the Mussulmans fight 
with the English a little sometimes, 
which is to be expected. But it 
is more enjoyment to fight with 
Hindus.” 

As the passengers were beginning to 
grumble, he rose to distribute betel- 
nut, and returned to resume his 
cigarette. 

** Education,” he said, eyeing the 
inscription, “is a bad thing. For the 
English perhaps it is good. Who 
knows ? But it is not good for Indians. 
Look at my eleven grandsons—not 
one of them knows how to take care 
of a camel. They are afraid of camels. 
They sit on their behinds and do no 
work. They are booking-clerks on the 
railway, and points jemadars and 
bearers ...!” Hesnorted. “I pay 
for education thinking to improve my 
Camel Line, and this—and _ that,’ 
pointing at the inscription, “is all 
that happens.”’ 

“It is a matter for consideration,” 
said Tosh. ‘‘ But the Government 
may purchase the Camel Line after 


all—to remove wasteful competition.” 

That, of course, brought up Pakistan 
again, and Ashraf observed devoutly 
that with a government of Mussulmans 
who knew to follow the old customs, 
and were open, like their fathers, to 
persuasion, and with the blessing of 


Allah, that might be possible. ‘“‘ We 
know little of these matters,” he 
averred modestly; ‘but it may be 
taken to account that my family can 
muster twenty-seven votes.” 

** Twenty-seven votes ! ”’ 

Tosh held his pipe aloft, and Ashraf, 
greatly encouraged, went on— 

“Twenty-seven! And by purchase 
on reasonable and profitable terms, 
this number may be increased to 
fifty |” 

Tosh’s astonishment knew no bounds. 
He was consumed with envy. 

**It is indeed a property of value,” 
he exclaimed. 

Ashraf admitted the fact with satis- 
faction. 
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“Until this election which has just 
been held, which was an important 
and profitable election, I did not 
know how valuable. Truly this Con. 
gress of the Hindus is more wealthy 
than the poor Mussulmans.” 

From which Tosh inferred that 
Ashraf’s block had been cast against 
his own people. But Ashraf assured 
him this would make no odds to 
Pakistan in the end. 

At this point the camel was heard 
to gurgle, and Ashraf rose to his feet. 

** Inshalla,”’ he cried; “all India 
will be Pakistan ! ” 


It must have been a fortnight later 
that Tosh, while taking the air on his 
veranda and listening in mild ecstasy 
to the organ note of the mill, noticed 
the camel’s head dodging above the 
cactus. Ashraf must have conformed 
to modern notions so far as to grease 
his axles, for Tosh was taken by 
surprise. He made the culvert with 
hardly a minute to spare. 

““ Now, Pakistan,”’ he began, settling 
down ; but Ashraf said in the manner 
of one who has devoted much thought 
to a weighty subject, “‘ Pakistan, it is 
a good thing. Nobody has thought 
before of a way so good to annoy the 
Hindus. It annoys them much. Those 
words you drew on my bus annoy 
them much. For Hindus are all like 
lawyers. They think too quickly, but 
not enough. The Mussulmans, they 
do not think quickly. They smoke 
the huqqa and think in peace and for 
long; but their thoughts ere very 
good thoughts. And they thought of 
Pakistan first, before the Hindus. 
And that is very annoying for the 
Hindus.” 

This point of view was new to Tosh. 
He put a match to his pipe and re- 
minded Ashraf that the Quran enjoined 
toleration on the Faithful. To which 
Ashraf replied, “‘Even so, but are 
those Hindus not intolerable ? ” 

*“Some of them,” Tosh admitted, 
blowing through the stem of his pipe. 
“Some of them. So naturally, in 
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Pakistan, you will have to send them 
away.” 

Ashraf Ali was shocked at the idea. 

“ What,” he asked, ‘“‘ would Mussul- 
mans do if there were no Hindus ? 
Would they not then fight among 
themselves ? Look you, the Shias and 
Sunnis, they are Moslems, but they do 
not live in peace together. They are 
enemies of the Hindus, it is true, but 
they do not like each other very much.” 

He paused a moment for thought, 
then recounted an exemplary tale of 
two ganders that lived in a farmyard. 
They were the only ganders in the 
farmyard, and they spent all their 
time fighting. Then one of the ganders 
died, and the other gander died also, 
because there was no gander left to 
quarrel with, and that was intolerable. 

He said, ‘‘ If Mussulmans were all 
put in one place together, and if all 
Hindus were put in another place 
together, then the Mussulmans all 
together would have to fight the 
Hindus all together. That would not 
make for unity. But,” he added 
hopefully, “‘ if it were all one Pakistan, 
that would make for great unity.” 

“ And your fifty votes,”’ Tosh pointed 
out, “‘ would lose much of their value ; 
for without Hindus and Congress 
there will be no competition.” 

This had not occurred to Ashraf, 
and it was a disturbing thought. 

“If votes are without value,” he 
said, “they are without use. Who, 
then, will take any trouble to vote ?” 

He thought this over carefully, and 
went on 

“Tf there is none but the council of 
elders, that is well enough if the 
young men see clearly that their elders 


‘are wiser than they. But the fools,” 


he cried angrily, ‘‘ they never have the 
sense to see that till they are them- 
selves the elders. Look at my eleven 
grandsons ! ” 

But already the camel was stepping 
out, and Ashraf leapt to his feet and 
followed in a storm of dust. 


Tosh did not see him again for a 
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month, and then he was running late, 
and the shadows were already lengthen- 
ing. He had been ill. He had had 
cramps in his stomach. The Hakims, 
God smite them, had taken his money 
and done nothing. They were no 
better than his eleven grandsons, 
But a low-caste Hindu bone-setter 
who doctored his camels had plastered 
his stomach with what looked, on 
close inspection, to be an amalgam of 
cowdung and molasses. 

Tosh had a great sympathy for 
gastric afflictions, and he always went 
armed. He produced a soda mint. 
Ashraf swallowed it, pulled his equipage 
into the shade, and squatted on the 
culvert to give the tabloid a chance, 
There was an absent look in his eye, 
as though his mind were brooding on 
the works within, but his thoughts 
were active and restless. He had been 
greatly exercised over the matter of 
his votes; for there was much truth 
in what had been said, and he had 
gone so far as to consult his old friend 
the Mufti in Adamgarh. 

“And what did he say?” asked 
Tosh. 

“The Mufti,” Ashraf told him, 
“had just come back from a train 
journey. It was a very bad train 
journey, and he said not to trouble 
about votes, but to get more camels 
and improve the Camel Line. The 
railway gets worse every day, the 
Mufti said to me, and soon all sensible 
people will go by Camel Line.” 

This pleased him greatly; for like 
Ahmat, his grandson, he foresaw a 
great future for the Camel Line. 

Then he asked Tosh to do a favour 
upon him. Would he speak to the 
Police Superintendent about that 
Darogha of his? The Darogha, he 
said, had imposed a private tax on 
this part of the road, and had sent a 
Hindu constable to collect it. The 
constable, who was a fool, had begun 
by crying aloud that without doubt 
the bus was overloaded and there was 
grave danger to life, and then the 
camel bit him, and the son of Shaitan 
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had hurried away shouting loudly to 
make out a case of assault. 

And would the Protector of the Poor 
bear witness that inside this bus there 
were no more than one old Hindu and 
a few negligible women ; and outside, 
on top, only a little baggage of the 
old Hindu, one female child of tender 
years, and a he-goat ? 

Tosh gave the required assurance, 
but added that he might not be avail- 
able as a witness when the case came 
up. He told Ashraf he was going 
back to Scotland as soon as the proper 
authorities, who were deeply con- 
cerned over the unaccountable omis- 
sion of his name from their inscrutable 
priorities, could lay their hands on a 
steamer. 

Ashraf was much interested. The 
soda mint was working. 

“You will go in the sea,” he said, 
rubbing his stomach gently. ‘‘ I have 
seen it. In Calcutta they call it the 
Hooghly. And they showed me some 
steamers. They showed me a steamer 
with the b’iler of a black colour, and 


two white stripes. And a bigger 
steamer with two b’ilers that were 
taller than a camel, than two camels, 
and these were of a yellow colour. 


Wah, wah! It was a big steamer, 
that one, and your Honour should go 
by it. It is better, in case one of 
the b’ilers perchance becomes out of 
order.” 

While Ashraf was speaking, Tosh 
noticed that Quit Inpra had again 
appeared on the rear panels of the 
bus. Ever since the slogan had been 
altered the lump of chalk had lain in 
a hole between the narrow bricks of 
the culvert, and every time Tosh 
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rested on the wall he was surprised to 
see it still there. Now he picked it 
up and considered the slogan afresh, 
trifling with the notion of changing it 
to Spurr Inp1a. 

But he reflected that Ashraf might 
not like this any better than the other, 
so in the end he did nothing about it. 
He dropped the chalk back into its 
resting-place and his eyes strayed 
again to those portentous words, 
There swam before his fancy an India 
once more ruled by its elders, in the 
manner of their forebears, a democracy 
of opportunity wherein he on whom is 
conferred the power to serve a friend 
or confound an enemy will accept it 
thankfully as a reward from God. 

The Camel Line and the Spinning 
Wheel—these are among the basic 
things which will remain when the 
marvels bred of them, and the disease 
which comes of knowing too much, 
have fled into the demon-ridden past 
and are forgotten; when the world 
must start all over again and there is 
once more the little bit of time for a 
pipe and a chat by the wayside. 

He was aroused from his abstraction 
by the shrilling of a train whistle, 
hurrying and urgent. Far away as it 
was, it shattered the repose of the 
long-shadowed evening, and he glanced 
up resentfully to find himself alone. 
The sun was almost down, and, beyond 
the bend where the road again came 
into view, Ashraf and his towering 
camel were dark against a glowing 
skyline, wreathed in weaving skeins of 
ambient gold. 

Their shadows were long; but the 
shadow of the factory chimney was 
longer still. 
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I. ‘‘ UP THE OLD AUSONIANS.”’ 


BY PHILIP BAKER. 


In her beginning she was a ship 
on the Atlantic passenger trade, and 
she sailed on behalf of her owners, 
the Cunard-White Star. Her name 
was Ausonia, and in her seventeen- 
year-old life she had seen many things. 
Of storm and tempest she could have 
told without doubt, but she was a 
true sailor, and, though her ageing 
bones demanded much attention from 
her doctors, the Engineers, she could 
still ride a sea as sturdily as when 
she was young. I dare say, too, that 
she could have whispered many a 
tale of romance spun amid the con- 
cealing shadows of her boat-deck ; 
of the high hopes of steerage passengers 
setting out for the Promised Land 
of the West, and of cunning deals 
made by Big Business in the discreet 
crannies of her smoke-room. She 
could have told you tales of honour 
and perjury, chastity and _ ill-faith, 
high ideals and base villainy, for of 
such are the virtues and vices of her 
world of Passengers and Crew. Now, 
on that September day of 1939, a 
new role awaited her as she steamed 
up the Tyne in the coat of grey paint 
that had been hurriedly smeared over 
the tell-tale Cunard colours before 
she left Halifax. She was to rid 
herself of the panoply of peace and 
don the mail of a man-of-war. The 
Red Ensign would be hauled down 
and the White would fly in its place. 
She would be one of the King’s Ships, 
an Armed Merchant Cruiser guarding 
the trade routes. 

Her peace-time captain took his 
reluctant leave, and Captain Mark 
Pizey, Royal Navy, stood in his 
place. The clang of hammers, the 
burr of drills, the clatter of the riveters 


shook her frame as the work of 
conversion began. Seven weeks, we 
were told, and she must be ready 
in all respects for sea; and Tyneside 
labour worked with a will night and 
day, and completed the job in six. 
Six weeks in which to strengthen her 
decks and arm her with eight 6-inch 
guns; to fill her empty holds with 
stone for ballast and oil-drums for 
buoyancy; to convert cabins to 
offices, lounges to store-rooms, dining- 
halls to mess-decks ; to fit magazines 
for her cordite and shell, and dropping- 
gear for her depth-charges; to plan 
battle-stations and fire-stations, orders 
for abandon ship, for boarding, for 
taking in tow, for every emergency 
which the sailor in war and peace 
must be ready to meet ;- to prepare 
watch bills and station cards, so that 
each man may know when he joins 
what is his appointed task; to write 
ship’s orders that none may give the 
familiar excuse of ignorance of the 
law and that all may delight in the 
orderliness of a well-organised ship ; 
for the opposite of orderliness is 
muddling through, breeding the grouse 
of being beggared about! Six weeks 
for me, seventeen years absent from 
sea, to refurnish my knowledge 
of nautical affairs, of new ways 
of the Navy, and of the laws of 
King’s Regulations and Admiralty 
Instructions. 

We worked to the broad specifica- 
tions laid down for a standard A.M.C., 
and fitted our ship to them by means 
of initiative, much wangling, and 
the aid of a generous Admiralty, 
which told us to get on with the job 
and not worry them who had so 
much more important work to do. 
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We should get no ship’s company 
of trained and tailored Active Service 
officers and men. Ours would be 
pensioners and reservists; men of 
the R.N.V.R., whose only ships had 
been the training hulks; fishermen 
and men of the Merchant Navy who, 
if they knew the sea, neither knew 
nor cared overmuch about the restric- 
tions of naval discipline. These, 
under scheme of recruitment T. 124, 
manned our engine-room, machinery 
spaces, and victualling departments. 
They were our first headache ; for the 
Admiralty had given but scant ruling 
how they should fit into the hierarchy 
of the naval system. Recruit them, 
they ordered, and recruit them we 
did from the alleys and by-ways of 
South Shields: firemen, and greasers, 
and trimmers. The Cunardesent us 
volunteers to fill the ranks of cooks 
and stewards, writers and supply 
staff. Dave Cranfield, the ship’s 


bo’sun, and Clark, the chief carpenter, 
stood to their posts in the old ship. 
What were we to call them, with 


what rank and with what uniform 
should we adorn them? Their Lord- 
ships had given no guidance; the 
captains conferred and marine super- 
intendents advised, but there was 
no agreement. ‘“‘ My chippy-chap was 
a shipwright lieutenant in the last 
war,’ said one, ‘“‘ and that he insists 
he will be in this war, so I’ve made 
him one.’ ‘‘ Mine is only a Chief 
Petty Officer,” said another, ‘‘ but 
I’ve made my Bo’sun a Warrant 
Officer’’; and we foresaw that if 
Mrs Chief Petty Officer Carpenter 
met Mrs Warrant Officer Boatswain 
in the private bars of Birkenhead, 
the feathers would fly and loud in 
grievance would be the letters to 
the Admiralty or the ‘ Sunday Express.’ 
On the grounds that it is more pleasant 
to promote than to degrade, we entered 
our men in the lower rank; it made 
no difference to their pay, which was 
at Merchant Navy rates and whereby, 
with war risks and bonus, a seventeen- 
year-old galley-boy received a sub- 
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lieutenant’s wage. All were satisfied, 
all but the plumber, whose grievancs 
was ever to be that the Navy did not 
issue him with a free set of false teeth, 

We had fashioned a ship for them, 
and well it looked as we made ow 
final tour of inspection on the day 
of commissioning. The mess-rooms 
are gleaming with their scrubbed 
deal tables, at the end of which 
stand the burnished kettles and 
fannies. Outside the Gunnery Office 
hangs the neat chart, showing each 
man’s watch, action station, mess, 
and special duty. The stores arm 
well filled with food and clothing, 
soap and tobacco. The officers, 
most of them R.N.R. from the Cunard 
Company, busy themselves about their 
duties and wonder how they wil 


enjoy this sudden change to the § 


customs of the Navy. Cheery, fat 
George Dunbar, Commander R.N.R., 
our ‘pilot,’ has drawn his charts, 
but wild horses will not drag from 
him the secret sea routes they cover. 
Reg. Holmes, our Paymaster, is wrest- 
ling with strange ledgers and _ store 
returns and pay regulations, learned 
up in a three-day course. Jock, the 
Chief, is tinkering away at his boiler 
and engines, and swearing that she’ull 
nivver be rready to sail. Mr Hall, 
the Commissioned Gunner, is sweat- 
ing in the shell-rooms, storing and 
fusing shell. I, when I am not pant: 
ing after Mark Pizey, who does every: 
thing at the double, am answering 
@ million questions from those u- 
accustomed to naval procedure, and 
asking myself whether I have got the 
answers right. We have fashioned 
them a ship ; it now remains to breathe 
into its flesh and bone the corporate 
spirit, lacking which no ship is a living 
thing. 

Here they are, three hundred of 
them, marshalled on the quay undet 
tight - lipped Master-at-Arms Jol § 
Waudby, already my right-hand mal 
and soon to become my true friend 
Grey-haired reservists from Chatham 
greet long-lost comrades. 
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“Allo, mate, back in the old 
Andrew agen—know anything of this 
‘ee custard?” There is old Jim 
Score, who will tell any young seaman 
anything after he’s had his tot; 
and Ted Lunnon, who is to become 
the very kernel of the loyalty on 
which Ausonia’s creed is based; and 
Leading Seaman Kenny, who, with 
Lunnon, builds up the only boxing 
team to beat the Canadian Navy at 
Halifax. There is the unassuming 
Holmes, a quiet mountain of a man 
of steadying influence, and _ cross- 
grained Harry Rowles, who later 
becomes a good and loyal supporter. 
There are a dozen chief petty officers, 
all pensioners; none sure who is 
senior to whom, and each thinking 
he ought to have got the coveted 
job of chief bo’sun’s mate. 

Dour fishermen from the Western 
Isles exchange monosyllables in an 
incomprehensible tongue. There are 
no less than six Macleods, and the 
Chief Gunner’s Mate has mischievously 
placed them all under the same 
Captain of Top. There is Jock Suther- 
land of Sutherlandshire, broad of 
beam and the strongest man in the 
ship; and Rob Roy M‘Gregor, who 
is no Scotsman at all. There is the 
incomparable Murphy, always talk- 
ing, who has been sailor, cinema 
actor, and master rigger; and Bill 
Botting, as fine a seaman as one 
could desire and as grand an influence 
with the youngsters, who is later to 
earn the rare distinction of obtaining 
a R.N.V.R. commission from the 
ranks of the Royal Naval Reserve. 

A group of some seventy R.N.V.R.s 
from the Tyne training ships, Satellite 
and Calliope, lift up their voices in 
Geordie dialect, led by Chief Petty 
Officers Tubby Ackinclose and the 
dour Boyle. There is little Scotty, 
who is one day to receive a signal 
denoting that his whole family has 


| perished in the blitz and who comes 


to me with a sobbed-out prayer to 
be drafted to the Fleet Air Arm, where 
he might more easily take his revenge. 


‘* Up the Old Ausonians.” 
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He was killed. There is John Wither- 
spoon, whom I make my personal 
servant, earning him the imperishable 
name of Jeeves. Among the T. 124’s 
there is Ginger Brady, brawny South 
Shields Irish, who is to earn fame by 
ordering an ignorant officer to take 
his bluidy cigarette oot av his mooth 
when he’s taalkin’ t’ a defaulter ; 
and three trimmers, whose names I 
forget, but whom two years later I 
was gladly to meet in the bar of 
Neweastle’s County Hotel. There 
was the immaculate Porcelli, captain’s 
steward, ex-actor, ex-masseur, ex- 
artist, and even ex-bookmaker, whose 
lively wit and airy conceits were the 
delight of all. 

They were then but so many names 
on a draft list, unknown for the most 
part to each other, many of them 
lacking in knowledge of the ways of 
the sea, not a few who had never 
heard a gun fired whether in anger 
or otherwise. As I walked round the 
mess-decks where they had settled 
down to the extra good meal to put 
them in good heart, and listened to 
the clamour of excited tongues, and 
watched the faces which showed no sign 
of discontent with their unexpected 
lot, I sensed the spirit of a happy ship 
stealing in among us. The bo’sun’s 
call shrilled through the alleyways— 

“Starboard Watch muster on the 
quarter-deck.”’ 

It was seventeen years since I 
had heard that call, and, as I went 
aft to see it obeyed, a thrill of humble 
pride warmed the blood and tingled 
the nerves. I was in the Navy again : 
the sensations of boyhood when I 
joined my first ship resurged like a 
draught of good wine. 

** Muster the Watch, Chief Bo’sun’s 
Mate ! 

**Fo’e’slemen on the quay to em- 
bark baggage—topmen handle it on deck 
—quarter-deck men stow it below!” 

‘H.M.S. Ausonia was in commission. 
There were no massed bands, no 
pomp and glory, no commissioning 
parties. We wont to work. 
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To chronicle all that occurred in 
the next two years would be as 
tedious for me as it would be boring 
for you to read. As with so many 
of the King’s ships, which faithfully 
but without glory follow up their 
naval occasions, there were no high- 
lights in the portrait of our endeavour. 
Though we convoyed six million tons 
of shipping back and forth the 
Atlantic and steamed a_ distance 
equal to seven times the circum- 
ference of the globe, we fired no shots 
in anger, we saw neither U-boat nor 
Focke-Wulf, and we never lost a 
ship. It is therefore of the small 
things that I tell, of the trivial events 
of the parish which, though they 
achieve no national headlines, mean 
much in the humdrum lives of the 
unimportant. Though it roam the 
wide world and see strange sights in 
strange lands, no entity is more 
parochial than a Ship’s Company. 
It assumes a spirit, even a speech, 
entirely of its own. The spirit may 
be good and filled with parochial 
pride; it may be unhappy and rest- 
less ; it may emulate the swashbuckler 
or be that of the hewer of wood and 
drawer of water. Whatever form it 
take, it is there, recognisable to any 
man of the sea from the moment he 
steps aboard. Like a parish it has 
its self-elected leaders; the best men 
are always among them, but not 
seldom they must put up a fight 
against the bad. It has its saints 
and its sinners, its tattle-mongers and 
its wise men. It treats its officers as 
its Council, as either friendly counsellors 
or arbitrary dictators, according to 
whichever they are. In Ausonia 
the spirit was good, and it was the 
leaders on the lower deck who made 
it so. Every little event in our lives 
was magnified because it assumed a 
personal application. We in the 
higher ranks took care to tell the 
men, so far as security permitted, 
what we were doing and why. What 
might otherwise have become two 
years of deadly monotony was thus 
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relieved by the headline news of oy 
own making. 

Humour set the fashion early x 
we steamed down the Tyne on oy 
maiden voyage. Captain Pizey turng 
to me on the bridge. ‘* You need no 
have closed up look-outs yet,’ he said, 
I looked surprised ; for, as we wen 
still in the river, I had given no such 
order. On the port wing of the bridge 
@ rating, binoculars glued to his eyes, 
was intently scanning the water. 

“Where did you spring from?” | 
demanded. 

** Fra’ Soonderland, sir !”’ came the 
unexpected reply. 

A day later, as we sailed down the 
east coast with all guns manned, 
we were hailed by a drifter. ‘‘ What 
do you want ?’’ we roared through 
@ megaphone. The reply was in 
audible, and the wing look-out was § 
asked if he had been able to hear it. 

“Damn it, sir, if it ain’t my old 
dad!’’ was his surprising response. 
So it was, but it was not to exchange 
paternal greetings that Jim Hunt's f 
father had closed us—it was to give 
warning of mines in the fairway 
and a destroyer sunk. 

We arrived safely in the Downs, 
to find there a hundred ships at anchor, 
lights burning like a blooming Christ- 
mas tree. Why the Hun did not bomb 
them is as much of a mystery as why 
we offered him such an inviting target. 

“You are drifting !’’ signalled one 
of the hundred to us. 

“We are trying to make this 
bloody channel with a foot of water 
under our keel !’’ we replied. 

We called at Portsmouth and were 
granted a surprise week-end leave. 
We carried out our first practice 
shoot at Portland, and annoyed the 
authorities by smashing their precious 
target. We sailed on to our unknown 
destination : Iceland and the Northem 
Patrol, said Rumour One; Freetow 
and the Cape, spoke Rumour Two; 
Esquimalt and the Pacific, chattered 
Rumour Three; and one sailor 
a heavily censored letter told his 
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girl friend that we had visited all 
three. It was in Halifax, Nova 
Scotia, that we arrived, and thence 
for the next two years we picked up 
our convoys, trailed across the Atlantic 
(but never nearer to England than 
14 west), picked up the west-bound 
ships, and trailed back again. It 
was a@ monthly monotonous grind. 
I have heard many hard words about 
Halifax; it has been called a one- 
horse town, which almost it is; its 
weather has been anathematised, which 
certainly in the long winter it deserves ; 
but if ever the Haligonians are in 
need of publicity, they might do worse 
than call on the men of Ausonia to 
be their agents. Cars flocked to the 
quay to carry off sailors old and 
sailors young. It might have been 
a gamble whether you were picked 
by a motherly dame or a young 
lovely, or, as happened to our youngest 
midshipman, were picked up off the 
street by befurred beauty in the most 
sumptuous of cars and whisked off 
to pleasures still untold. Signals 
poured into the ship. 

‘Please send twenty young sailors 
to a teen-age dance, Friday, 19.30.” 

“The pleasure of the company of 
six senior officers is requested at a 
cocktail party.” 

‘A widow will be glad to entertain 
a chief petty officer at her home.” 

“H.M.C.S. Stadacona challenges 
H.M.S. Ausonia at football. Fork 
supper and concert to follow.”’ 

Within no time every man, but for his 
own fault, had friends on whom he could 
call on return from his labours. We 
became a ship’s company of Up-homers, 
as Ted Lunnon, party leader, termed it. 

Admiral Sir Stuart Bonham-Carter, 
beloved of Haligonians and equally 
beloved of sailors, had, amid all his 
more important worries, seen to it 
that Jack ashore should be as happy 
as he wanted Jack aboard to be 
efficient. The two states are syn- 
chronous. As far as Ausonia was 
concerned, he achieved his wish. 

Daily we drilled that we might 
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be ready to meet the enemy whom 
we never saw. After all, it was 
only by the luck of the draw that 
it was not we who took the heroic 
Jervis Bay’s convoy. Necessary but 
boring gun-drill was relieved by a 
weekly evolution in which nothing 
was expected but the initiative to 
do something. Imaginary fires broke 
out where there were but a hand- 
ful of ordinary seamen to cope 
with them, and woe betide him who 
leaped into the ‘flames,’ hosepipe 
not properly connected and smoke- 
helmet undonned. A whiff of the 
gunner’s tear-bombs sent him gasping 
back. We ‘killed’ and ‘ wounded’ 
seniors, so that juniors might leap 
into the gap, and thus we would 
discover young men marked for 
advancement. We secretly told our 
best actor to assimilate shell-shock, 
and a rare battle with the stretcher- 
bearers took place. We exercised 
boarding a suspicious vessel. The 
officers, playing the part of the crew 
of the boarded ship, suddenly became 
innocent Spanish seamen with long 
black whiskers, sombreros, and gay 
bandanas. There was a concealed 
Italian diplomat complete with frock- 
coat and top-hat, and a_ beautiful 
female spy. There were secret codes 
hidden in loaves of bread, and there 
was sabotage in the engine-room. 
It was all in the realm of might-have- 
been, and ended with a_ glorious 
free-for-all when the captured officers 
sought liberty by disarming the board- 
ing party. Sport and entertainment 
played their parts, too, in keeping 
up our spirits, and we needed no 
canned music or celluloid pictures to 
provide our enjoyment. Our ‘ village 
sports,’ run at sea, lasted for three 
weeks. Our concert party, with but 
one star performer but much team 
spirit, played before 3000 people of 
Halifax, who demanded a repeat 
performance. Our boxers were the 
only Royal Navy team to beat the 
Canadian Navy. Our cutter’s crew 
of reservists licked the crack crew 
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of a battleship. We old ‘uns took 
equal part in the fun and formed the 
League of Eternal Youth. You can, 
if you are lucky enough to secure a 
copy, find it all written down in the 
ship’s magazine, whose motto was 
** Labor sed Felicitas.’ Dog-Latin 
perhaps, but it said what it meant 
and meant what it said. 

Captain Mark Pizey left us for 
more important work in which he 
was to earn the C.B. and the D.S.O. 
Gallant old Captain Geoffrey Frey- 
berg, C.B.E., joined us. He was 
past sixty, but had insisted on being 
sent to sea. The tradition of Ausonia 
carried on. Thirty-six of our three 
hundred men earned commissions, 
and a letter from the Admiralty com- 
plimented us on their standard. We 
went through the Belfast blitz, when 
for forty-eight hours our men fought 
fires without ceasing with little or 
no help from those whose duty it 
was to put them out. In all we did 
we found happiness. It was a ship, 
as my friend Able Seaman (now 
Lieutenant) Ted Pullen said, in which 
officers could call men by their Christian 
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names and none would take advantage ; 
where no quarter was given to those 
who broke the law, but where honour 
demanded that the law should not 
be broken. I took my farewell of her 
with unashamed tears. On Cardiff 
platform my shipmates were gathered. 
There was Nick Cooper, Chief Yeoman 
of Signals, on one side, and John 
Waudby, now Warrart Master.at- 
Arms, on the other. Dear old Dave, 
the Bo’sun, was crooning West Country 
songs. There was big Collingwood, 
the Chief Steward, and Tug Wilson, 
indefatigable Captain’s Writer; and 
Murphy, now a Petty Officer, and 
‘my man Jeeves,’ now a Leading 
Seaman, were tending my baggage. 
There was a bottle passing round, 
and amazed colonels looked shocked 
as the platform rang :— 


** Up the old Ansonians, 
Hip, hip, hip, Hooray ! 
We'll work, we’ll play, 
We'll sing with glee. 
We'll have a lot of lovely fun, 
We'll stop the wiles of the ugly Hun; 
There’s none to equal us, there is none. 
Up the old Ausonians, 
Hip, hip, hip, Hooray !” 


Il, MEETING OFF MAY ISLAND. 


BY LIEUT. L. O'TOOLE, R.N.V.R. 


On Friday, 12th January, I suddenly 
found myself Senior Officer of M.L.s 
039 and 043 on the River Clyde. I was 
informed that we were to take in fuel, 
oil, water, coal, and victualling stores 
that day, and be ready to proceed to 
the East Coast of Scotland on the next. 
We spent a hectic day in the Holy 
Loch obtaining all our requirements, 
but by the end of it we were ready 
to go. 

Now, a voyage from the Clyde to 
the Forth by way of the Caledonian 
Canal should present the navigator of 
even a small craft with very little to 
worry about. But when the passage 
is made in mid-winter, under war 


conditions and with time pressing, 
there begin to be possible hostages to 


fortune. There is nothing epic about 
it, of course, but even in this modern 
age the voyager in small ships finds 
he can take few chances with the sea. 

My partner in the affair, the Com- 
manding Officer of 043, was one of the 
more cheerful, nonsensical type of 
Scotsmen. He had the look of 4 
faintly surprised horse, and a sense of 
humour that suited his appearance. 
Though his wit was not always of the 
rarest, there were times in the days 
that followed when Jack’s bouncing 
spirits did much to raise ours. 

On the Saturday morning a small 
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Harbour Defence vessel called along- 
side to ferry us over to Greenock. 
There we presented ourselves for brief- 
ing to a Staff Officer Operations. I 
have seen—on the films—a certain 
amount of this business as done by the 
R.A.F., and it all appears very compre- 
hensive. But our briefing was rather 
the opposite and indeed well deserved 
its name. 

The Commander asked us a few 
pointed questions. 

“What's your normal 
speed ?”” 

“Thirteen knots, sir.” 

“How many watch - keeping 
officers ? ”’ 

“Two, sir.” 

“Continuous W/T watch ?”’ 

“ Yes, sir.”’ 

“What are your W/T and R/T call 
signs ?”” 

We told him. 

“All right. I’m sailing you this 
afternoon for Ardrossan. You will 
collect charts for the East Coast there. 


cruising 


' You will proceed thence at 2100 for 
' the Caledonian Canal, 


arriving at 
daybreak. Get through as far as you 
can in one day, but they won’t work 
the locks after dark. You will carry 
on to Dundee, where you will be based 
while working with the aircraft carrier. 
You are required for service there 
next Wednesday.”’ 

We felt that a few words in self- 
defence were necessary. 

“Look here, sir, that’s hardly pos- 
sible. We'll have to fuel and store 
ships on the way, and ‘és 

“Quite. I know all about that. 
Your job is to get there as soon as 
you can. The Third Officer Wren will 
give you your Sailing Orders and 
Routeing Instructions.”’ 

We proceeded to the Wren indicated, 
and not all her Canadian charm pre- 
vented us from feeling somewhat 
walked-on. Jack failed to rise to the 
occasion, and I was renewing an oft- 
made vow that in another war I shall 
sit at a desk and chase other people 
out to sea in a hurry. 
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Back in the Holy Loch there was a 
round of cheerful good-byes to make 
among the rest of the flotilla. But at 
1530 we shook off all those who were 
anxious to “ push the boat out,” and 
we made our way to sea. 

For days we had been enjoying one 
of those spells of anticyclonic weather 
such as occasionally surprise the West 
Coast of Scotland. Thero was a flat 
calm and a sun blazing out of a milky 
sky. But inevitably there came a mist 
at evening, and we ran into this before 
we reached Cumbrae. We edged so 
close round the headland that the 
lighthouse seemed to give its sickening 
grunts overhead, and the waves from 
our wash broke over weed-covered 
rocks. 

On the run down to Ardrossan I 
began to realise the disadvantage of 
being Senior Officer. In command of 
@ single vessel your navigation can be 
modified to suit any occasion, and 
only your First Lieutenant dare raise 
an eyebrow. With another vessel 
astern, however, one has to consider 
the still small voice of one’s follower. 
*“What’s he up to now?” ‘* Where 
the dickens is he taking us ?”’ I have 
been Tail-Aft-Charlie often enough to 
know those peevish questions. Hence 
I was relieved when the refuge tower 
on Horse Island came up close to port, 
and we altered course towards the 
fog signal on Ardrossan breakwater. 
We had survived the first hurdle, 

We collected our charts and awaited 
sailing-time. It was useless to leave 
before 9 p.m.; for that would have 
meant arriving at the canal gates at 
Corpach too early to get in. But the 
waiting-time was not very pleasant. 
The weather remained thick, although 
the forecast gave a visibility of three 
to five miles. Several trips to the 
signal tower confirmed that in fact it 
was about half a mile. The thought 
of finding our way round the Mull of 
Kintyre, through the Sound of Islay 
and up Loch Linnhe, by night and in 
fog made me feel depressed. Indeed 
the only encouraging factor was that 
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the Ayrshire coast often breeds: its 
own brand of ‘thickers,’ and the 
weather might be clear elsewhere. 
Whatever my doubts, we sailed at 
2100, and were immediately engulfed 
by fog that swirled green and red 
about our side-lights. It froze on our 
cheeks, and made our throats husky 
and our eyes sore. It also cut down 
our speed to 10 knots. We altered 
course to clear Pladda by dead reckon- 
ing, and for three hours we saw nothing. 
Then quite suddenly the white gleam 
of the Ship-light on Sanda appeared 
to starboard, about four miles away. 
I was relieved to know that we were 
clear of Paterson Rock, which lies a 
mile to the eastward of Sanda, and 
although marked by a bell-buoy, has 
a way of picking up vessels in thick 
weather. 

The fog was lifting and we increased 
speed to 15 knots. Beyond the Mull 
we ran into clear weather again, and 
there was rare pleasure in seeing the 
host of stars, and the bright light of 
Rathlin Island twelve miles away to 


port. Our navigation is of the old- 
fashioned variety, depending on com- 


pass, log, lead, and look-out. When 
things go wrong, however, it becomes 
“by guess and by God—and devil 
take the foremost.”’ 

As we entered the Sound of Islay 
we had an interesting encounter with 
a coaster. We had seen his starboard 
light some miles away, fine on our 
port bow. As we closed he altered 
course to starboard to pass under my 
stern, but apparently had failed to 
observe 043 a cable’s length away. 
He therefore cut between us. My 
consort went violently to port to 
avoid collision. This was on the 
principle that having the right of way 
is no consolation to a drowned man. 
The coaster realised what was happen- 
ing and went equally violently to port, 
and we roared by, one on each side 
of him. 

We shook into line again. I expected 
some signal from O43 concerning this, 
and it soon came. 
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“T call that a day - boy’s trick: 
Why didn’t you tell me I wagn; 
wanted ?”’ 

I could think of no suitable reply, » 
we proceeded in dignified silence. 

My First Lieutenant, an activ, 
little Welshman known as Shonny, 
had been busy keeping a meticulous 
plot. We could take no risks with 
the possibility of thick weather. But 
with the night now crystal clear, he 
turned in, and I was left to my ow 
thoughts. The look-out on the othe 
side of the bridge was humming a 
lugubrious song, his mind no doubt 
still running on the recently lost 
delights of Dunoon. As the engines 
drummed steadily away, our bows 
clove the dark waters into a wedge of 
phosphorescence which trailed astern, 
making a fiery path for 043. 

Under these conditions a night 
passage of the West Coast is pure 
delight. There is always plenty of 
deep water, and bright lights mark 
most of the outlying dangers. But 
running up the Lynn of Morven from 
between Lady Rock and Duart Point 
I began to suffer from a delusion that 
I was too close to the Morven shore. 
The mountains hung black overhead, 
so that we steamed in a shadow that 
was darker than the night. Here 
there were no lights at all and it was 
impossible to tell land from sea. 
There was a stillness that was dis- 
turbed only by our passage through it. 
At the changing of the watch I could 
hear the comments of the relieving 
hands as they stumbled up on deck. 

**°*Ere, what’s this then ? Ain’t no 
one got a shilling for the gas ?”’ 

*°*Strewth! It’s as black as my 
Ma’s coal-hole.”’ i 

After what seemed an endless run 
through this pitchy corridor a fixed 
white light appeared right ahead. 
That could only be on Corran Narrows, 
the slender gut where Loch Aber 
pours into Loch Linnhe. I had hoped 
to reach this about 0815, when there 
would be sufficient daylight to see 
either bank. But the flood-tide and 
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the enthusiastic efforts of our Hall- 
Scott engines had brought us up too 
fast. We slowed down on the last 
stretch, yet it was still quite dark as 
we passed the first buoy marking the 
channel. The tide was nearing the 
top of the flood and I decided to 
charge through. Had there been a 
strong ebb, nothing would have made 
me attempt it before daylight. I once 
saw an M.L. take a sheer in that 
torrent, and I had no wish to lose my 
reputation on the shingles of Corran. 

Daylight came over the mountains 
suddenly and found us cruising slowly 
up to Fort William. Sitting on the 
bridge I ate eggs and bacon—this 
being Sunday—and studied the chart 
leading up to Corpach. The scene 
before us was enchanting. Islands 
and lochs, mountains and glens were 
deep in snow and ice. Ben Nevis 
itself was raised head and shoulders 
into a rose-tinted mist. Smoke rising 
from chimneys of scattered houses was 
the only sign of life in that frozen 
land. 

We tied up alongside the outer wall 
of the canal, and harassed our consort 
with snowballs as she followed us in. 
This is not strictly naval etiquette, 
which enjoins a more seemly attitude 
to one’s next astern. But we had 
been up all night, and the air was rare 
and like wine. 

The Commanding Officer of O43 
waddied over to join us. Buried 
under three or. four sweaters and a 
duffel coat he walked and looked 
like an amiable bear. He waved his 
hands round the desolate countryside. 
“What now ?”’ he said. ‘“ Do we dig 
the natives out of yonder igloo and 
have them bring forth the huskies ? ”’ 

We went to the nearest cottage, and 
after a deal of hammering procured a 
lock gateman, who assured us we 
should be taken into the canal “ jist 
noo.” Thereafter things began to 
happen quickly. A small crowd arrived 
and started work on the lock gates. 
While this was going on heavy iron 
shoes and plates, with chains attached, 
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were put aboard. We realised then 
that the canal was frozen solid, and 
without some protection forward our 
hull would suffer damage. We passed 
through the first locks, and the narrow 
grey channel stretched before us. 

As we forged our way ahead the 
cracking and banging was most dis- 
turbing. Large blocks of ice, thrust 
under by the iron shoe, would bounce 
against the hull farther aft, causing 
the whole ship to shake. In the early 
stages I stopped the engines once or 
twice, fearing that our planking was 
going. It was an odd sensation then 
to find that the moment the engines 
stopped all way was taken off the ship, 
However, examination by Shonny 
showed that we were suffering no more 
than lost paint on the water-line. So, 
feeling like something out of a story 
of early exploration, we slowly crunched 
our way to Neptune’s Staircase. 

The laborious job of working two 
vessels through these many locks 
required that we should land as many 
hands as possible to work the gates 
and sluices. Our seamen threw them- 
selves on the capstan-bars with 
abandon, and careered around lifting 
aged canal gatemen off their feet. 
Nevertheless it was a slow job, and 
mid-afternoon before we reached the 
top. 

As we entered the last lock a gentle- 
man in a peak cap presented himself 
on the edge and looked down on us. 

‘**T doubt ye’ll get farther the day,” 
he observed. 

“*Indeed. Why not?” 

‘The ice, man. It’s thick enough 
to slice yon planking o’ yours like a 
tin-opener.”’ 

‘* But we might be stuck for days,”’ 
said I in alarm. 

“Ay, ye might.” Then as an 
afterthought: “I’ve sent up the 
canal for a tug to break a passage for 
you.” 

I was relieved to see that the tug 
had just arrived as we got to the top. 
Thereafter the trip was effortless. We 
ran through a black ribbon of water 
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and broken ice. But with all these 
various delays we were just able to 
lock through at Laggan before dark. 
We moored alongside each other in 
the middle of the canal, our sterns 
into the lock gates, our warps ‘all 
fours’ to the canal banks. But the 
ropes were really unnecessary, for we 
were held fast in position by the ice. 

By the time we secured it was very 
dark and very cold, so we spent a 
social evening in the warm and smoky 
wardroom of 043. Jack had acquired 
some lemons before we left the Clyde, 
and they gave us the excuse to brew 
a steaming potent rum punch. Little 
Shonny drank too much of this, and 
some hidden musical longings came to 
the top. He wanted to hold an inter- 
British Eisteddfod, insisting that there 
was one representative of each of the 
four nations present. This was the 
starting-point of some trouble, and 
led to a lot of snow and a few rope- 
fenders finding their way into the 
wardroom flat. 

On the way back to my own ship 
I stood awhile at the top of the hatch 
to recover. The sky was lit with 
wavering beams and streamers of the 
Northern Lights. The mountains, 
white and austere, were fantastically 
beautiful. Almost I wished that we 
could have been frozen-in there, having 
then the excuse to explore that de- 
lectable countryside. But gnawing at 
the back of my mind was the thought 
of our rendezvous. ‘‘ You are required 
for service next Wednesday,” had 
said the red-faced Commander. Now 
it was Sunday night, and we were 
poised a hundred feet above sea level 
in surroundings more fitted to ski-ing 
than seafaring. 

We were about long before day- 
break next morning, rigging a fresh 
set of ice-breakers, the hands cursing 
as they staggered about the frozen 
decks. But as the sun rose it was 
clear that the thaw had begun, and 
we made good progress to Fort 
Augustus. Here we almost suffered a 
set-back ; for Jack, following us into 
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the narrow locks, struck one of oy 
depth-charges with the steel eye of his 
forward towing-plate. This neatly 
removed charge and rack together, 
fortunately on to my deck. The 
charge had been rendered safe, of 
course, but, had it fallen into the lock, 
I believe the telephoning, reports, and 
immediate panic in Fort Augustus 
might have delayed us considerably. 

We charged down Loch Ness at the 
rate of knots, glad to open up our 
engines after so much slow running, 
A suggestion from 043 that we should 
drop any loose depth-charges in order 
to tickle up the monster was dis. 
regarded, and so we arrived at Inver. 
ness Locks about four o’clock. Here 
we struck a bottle-neck. Some fishing 
vessels had entered the bottom lock 
just as we reached the top, and we 
had a long wait before we could start 
down. Then, having tied up in sight 
of the sea-lock at Clachnaharry, we 
went to see the local Naval Control 
Service Officer. 

He knew all about us. Fuel? It 
had been ordered for seven o’clock the 
next morning. Stores? The local 
shops would supply us tomorrow. 
Sailing ? We could not get out of the 
sea-lock until 11 a.m. tomorrow, and 
therefore we were being sailed for 
Buckie. I felt it might be my duty 
to point out that we were urgently 
required in the Forth, and ought 
perhaps to push on through the night. 

The N.C.S.0O. was quite surprised. 
‘“*“My dear fellow, you don’t want to 
go charging about the East Coast at 
night. They’d think you were E- 
boats!’’ Having satisfied my con- 
science I accepted the verdict cheer- 
fully. To a certain extent my yard- 
arm was clear on that account. 

Fuelling in M.L.s is a dreary busi- 
ness. As we use high octane petrol, 
all fires must be drawn and the main 
switches cut. This means no heat, no 
light, and no food. So we turned out 
at six-thirty next morning to a cold, 
dark, windy world, and dithered about 
until the job was done. The wind 
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was a new factor to be considered, for 
the week’s calm had come to an end. 
It was blowing freshly from the north- 
west, and the glass was dropping 
steadily. 

At ten o’clock I went to see the 
N.C.S.0. again. I had an idea that 
we were going to find it unpleasant 
work trying to get into Buckie with an 
onshore gale brewing. There followed 
much telephoning, and eventually 
a decision that we should be sent 
to Invergordon. Although this was 
slightly off the track, from there we 
would be in a position to make a 
rapid getaway. 

We issued forth into salt water at 
about eleven-thirty, and our journey 
into Moray Firth was without incident. 
Indeed, under the high cliffs of Black 
Isle the sea was so smooth that we 
wished we were pushing on. But as 
we entered Cromarty between the 
North and South Soutars, the full 
power of the wind hit us. It funnelled 
down the narrow gap with a screaming 
fury that left us breathless. It tore 


the tops off the waves, and the spray 


flew like driven smoke. It caused a 
short sea into which the M.L. curvetted 
and thumped, jarring as though she 
was striking on rock. As we fought 
our way past Nigg Pier the whirlwind 
became a normal gale, but we were 
glad to get up to the shelter of Inver- 
gordon. Here we were directed into 
the inner harbour. Even though we 
should be sitting on the mud at low 
water, it was the only possible berth 
for us in that wind. Whereupon the 
inevitable messenger arrived asking 
us to report to the Naval Officer in 
Charge. 

N.O.1.C.s are usually charming old 
gentlemen of great experience, al- 
though they know very little about 
M.L.s. This one was true to type. 
He gave us a very good cup of tea 
and asked a lot of questions. Then he 
broke the news that he intended sail- 
ing us for Aberdeen at five o’clock 
next morning. At that time there 
would be sufficient water for us to 
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work out of the inner harbour. He 
hoped the weather would have im- 
proved, but if it were too much for us 
we could come back. 

We went aboard again in a state of 
gloom. Worming out of a small 
harbour in the dark, with a strong 
ebb-tide and perhaps a fresh wind, 
would not be the best way to start a 
day. But the weather settled all our 
problems for us. It blew and rained 
with such a steady malevolence that 
at midnight a signal arrived cancelling 
sailing until further orders. I ought 
to have been worried at this. Here it 
was Tuesday night and we were still 
more than 200 miles from our destina- 
tion. Yet I admit to turning over in 
my bunk with relief after the receipt 
of that signal. 

Sailing orders arrived at daybreak. 
The wind had dropped surprisingly, 
and all seemed set fair. Our bows 
were on the mud, and the water in the 
harbour was too shallow to start our 
engines. But by warping ourselves 
into deep water we got clear, and were 
away by nine o’clock. 

The forenoon was magnificent. As 
we reeled off the sea miles, within sight 
of the dark coasts of Moray and Banff, 
we felt we were getting along famously. 
But farther down the Firth a huge 
swell began to set in from the north. 
This was curious, for the wind was 
light from the north-west. It could 
only mean that something unpleasant 
was brewing up on the edge of the 
Arctic. 

We rounded Kinnaird Head at a 
distance of six miles. Here the seas 
were mountainous. They did not 
break but rolled down on us, vast and 
smooth and glassy. They lifted our 
stern, threw us on one ear, and then 
passed from under while we wallowed 
in the hollow. We reduced speed to 
save our screws from racing, and 
finally towed the bight of a five-inch 
rope astern to prevent her from 
broaching-to. M.L. 043, which had 
dropped back, seemed to be going 
through even more fantastic evolu- 
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tions. * We had glimpses of her buck- 
jumping and pirouetting for a moment 
on the crests, and then she would 
vanish out of sight. She dropped so 
far astern that with difficulty we 
flashed a signal: ‘‘ Are you all right ?”’ 
and with difficulty received a reply: 
**T feel fine until I look at you.” 

Our course took us close to Rattray 
Head, where the swell surged over the 
reef like milk in a cauldron, but 
rounding it we found the seas were 
less, and so we were able to increase 
speed. I was glad of this; for the 
prospect of arriving off Aberdeen in 
the dark was beginning to disturb me. 
We charged through a fleet of fishing 
vessels which were massing outside 
Peterhead, waiting to enter, and with 
our last ‘four point’ bearing off 
Buchan Ness roared away southward 
for the Aberdeen approach buoy. 

The light was draining rapidly out 
of the sky, but by increasing speed to 
17 knots I reckoned we should just 
about make harbour in time. Then 
with five miles to go came the crown- 
ing blow. A yellow cloud wafted 
softly off the land. It was snow! 
We reduced speed at once, for the 
visibility had gone to nothing. I 
began to work up a good deal of 
anxiety. Supposing we missed the 
approach buoy—what then? Some- 
where shead lay Girdle Ness, but in 
this whirling, blinding snow we should 
be on it before we saw it. We slowed 
down further. There was no need to 
double-bank the look-outs, for all 
spare hands were already on deck. A 
sense that something is amiss spreads 
quickly in a small ship. 

The look-out suddenly called out, 
“Light on the port beam!” We 
waited. Sure enough, less than fifty 
yards away came a weak glow. We 
turned towards it, but even at close 
range we still could not see the buoy 
itself; for it was plastered with snow 
and blended with the grey air and sea. 

But for a moment I was happy in a 
new security. We took a fresh de- 
parture and headed for Aberdeen break - 
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water. Having run our distance we 
stopped again. Somewhere close ahead 
lay a large seaport, and yet there was 
nothing to indicate its presence. We 
were lost in a microcosm of grey 
swirling flakes which baffled sight and 
sound. Our sister ship, a cable astern, 
was no more than a faint glimmer of 
navigation lights. While we lay there, 
rolling heavily in the ground swell, the 
First Lieutenant took soundings. He 
found we had deep water under us, 
and yet I dare not go closer in. 

There were two obvious courses 
open to us. Either we could anchor, 
trusting that we had sufficient sea- 
room to swing on our cable, or we 
could steam back for the approach 
buoy, and if we were able to find it 
again, hang around there hoping for 
some improvement in the weather. 
This second method offered the possi- 
bility of having to stay out all night. 

In a last effort to establish some 
contact with the shore, we switched 
on the ten-inch searchlight and trained 
it ahead. The snowfall appeared to 
have eased a little, and we might be 
fortunate enough to find someone on 
the alert. Almost at once a red light 
flashed in reply. It appeared to be 
almost overhead. 

“* Request harbour lights, or pilot,” 
I said to Sparks. I was wondering 
just how far off the rocks we must be, 
but would not go astern and lose this 
slender thread with civilisation. 

“Reply, sir,” said Sparks. 
has been ordered.”’ 

Then, as suddenly as it came, the 
snow blew over, and we could see 
again. There, close to starboard 
stretched the long, dark arm of 4 
breakwater. To port there was 4 
fringe of rocks. We were lying stopped 
exactly in the harbour mouth, and 
bearing down on us was the white- 
over-red light of the pilot vessel. 

Before we had finished tying up at 
Torry Quay the snow had begun 
again, and with it came the blackness 
of the pit. Not even the castaway 
mariner of an old tale gave greater 
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thanks for his desert isle than I did 
for the feel of @ solid granite quay 
beneath my feet. 

I had a short talk with the Staff 
Officer Operations over the telephone. 

“They want you very badly in 
Dundee,” he said. I was getting tired 
of this opening remark, but said I was 
anxious to get to Dundee, too. 

“Well, we shall sail you at 0500 
tomorrow. Do you want any fuel or 
repairs ?”” 

“No, but I’d like a weather forecast 
before I sail.”’ 

“All right. Ring up the Duty 
Officer at a quarter to five.” 

I went back aboard to find that we 
already had visitors. These were 
from other M.L.s based on Aberdeen 
+ and were old acquaintances. We had 
} once been engaged together on a job 
» on the West Coast, and so had a good 
| deal of thirsty talk. In consequence 
it was midnight before I fell into my 
bunk. I counted on getting at least 
four hours’ sleep, but had barely 
' closed my eyes when there was a 
' thump alongside and something scraped 
down the ship’s side. For a moment 
I thought it was a small boat adrift, 
but when this happened again and 
again, I seized a torch and oilskin 
and went up to investigate. The 
beam of light showed the river full of 
| ice-blocks drifting slowly by, bumping 
| along the water-line in a series of 
scrapes and hops. The weather was 
beginning to blow up from the north- 
east, &@ hard bitter wind with more 
snow in it. 

I returned to my bunk, but not to 

sleep. Apart from the groping of the 
) ice-floes, there was the increasing howl 
of the wind and the surging of the 
| ship at its warps. I was bothered, 
too, with that gnawing irrational care 
_ that comes through sleepless hours. 
I thought about sailing, about visi- 
bility, about onshore gales. I saw 
myself humbly giving ‘reasons in 
Writing’ for our delay, and wondered 
how some quotations from the 


‘ : * 
Ancient Mariner” would go down. 
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Two lines ran repeatedly through my 
head :— 


,‘‘ And now there came both mist and snow, 
And it grew wondrous cold.” 


I was glad when the quartermaster 
came to say that it was half-past four. 
I had already decided that I would 
sail whatever the weather. But fight- 
ing my way through a blizzard to the 
telephone my resolution wavered. It 
would be plain foolishness to think of 
going out in this. 

A very weary Duty Officer answered 
the ’phone. ‘‘ About my sailing,” I 
said. “I don’t consider it possible at 
the moment.”’ 

*“* Just as well you don’t,” replied 
the voice. ‘* The port is closed.” 

I tried not to sound too relieved. 
‘““ Well, that settles it. Will you 
inform Dundee, please ? ’’ 

** Yes, of course. For heaven’s sake 
go and turn in! Good-night.”’ 

For two days it blew violently from 
the north-east, shifting to the south- 
east and blowing again. The Dee was 
a river of slow-moving ice, peopled 
with morose sea-birds which stood 
brooding upon this change in their 
other element. We spent our time 
mooning around, discussing the weather 
and the world, and watching the seas 
burst over the breakwater. At inter- 
vals the hands cleared snow off the 
decks, and thawed out the warps, 
which were frozen into iron bars. It 
appeared to be the gale of the year. 
Traffic was snowed up, ships foundered, 
people died of exhaustion on their 
own doorsteps. 

In the middle of all this the Motor 
Mechanic came to ask permission to 
strip down an oil pump that had 
developed a defect. He found that a 
spindle had broken, and we had to 
borrow a new oil pump from one of 
the resident M.L.s. But it was a 
chastening thought, that, had we 
sailed, the engine would have seized 
up, and we might have found ourselves 
slopping around in an onshore gale in 
a semi-disabled state. 
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On Friday evening the sun broke 
through, and by the next morning the 
wind had gone completely. In its 
place there was a thick yellow fog. 
But by now we were weary of inaction, 
and very conscious of the need to get 
on. Since weather reports gave a 
visibility of three to five miles down 
the coast, we decided to “‘ have a look 
at it.’’ At ten o’clock we were bounc- 
ing away into the remnants of the 
swell. We gave Girdle Ness a wide 
berth, and then a red sun came out 
and shone bloodily on that iron- 
bound coast. Under the snow all 
colour had gone from the landscape, 
and rock, buildings, and woodlands 
stood out starkly black against the 
white. 

Off Red Head we were attacked 
again by sudden short snow squalls, 
but by now we had Bell Rock light- 
house for a sea-mark as we turned in 
for Buddon Ness. As we ploughed 
our way up the narrow well-buoyed 
channel of the Tay we set up swarms 
of wild-fowl, chiefly scoter and eider 
duck. By 4 p.m. we had secured in 


the Fish Dock at Dundee, having 
reached our destination exactly seven 


days after leaving the Clyde. Our 
next concern was to find someone who 
knew anything about us, and Jack 
and I tracked him down in the person 
of the Duty Officer aboard H.M.S. 
Cressy, an old ‘ wooden wall’ moored 
in the centre of the town. 

There had been inquiries about us 
from Rosyth. In fact one M.L. was 
required tomorrow morning, to rendez- 
vous at 0900, five miles to the south- 
west of May Island. He handed us a 
signal. 

Jack looked at me expectantly. 
As Senior Officer it was for me to say 
who should go. Yet as 8.0. I had 
no choice but to go myself, and I felt 
very virtuous as |] indicated my 
willingness to comply. 

We slipped at 0630 next morning, 
leaving our consort tied to the wall. 


Maga’s Log. 
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It was calm, but very dark, and oy 

progress down-river was hindered by 

huge fields of ice, which caused us ty 

cut down our speed. But once clog 

of Dundee bar the glimmer of day. 

light brought a rise in our spirits, 

We reached the rendezvous in good 

time. There was no sign of a carrier, 

nor yet of any other shipping excep; 

some fishing vessels off Anstruther 

and a patrol vessel near May Island, 

We waited and time ticked by. Ou 

to sea it was clear enough, and to the 

southward the bold shapes of Bag 

Rock and Berwick Law were like jet 

against a background of porcelain, 

But up the Firth a curtain of mist 

shut off everything beyond Eyebroughy 

buoy. I began to wonder whether the | 
carrier would come out that day, and, 
whether our forced journey through “ 
fog, ice, and snow had been of any/ 
real urgency. 

Then the look-out, staring to th 
westward through his binoculars, said, 
** There’s something coming down nov, 
sir.” There certainly was some il- 
defined mass moving down the swept 
channel. We waited until it bur 
through the haze and was revealed 
as an escort carrier. As she swept 
towards us the great bow wave unde 
her fore-foot glimmered in the pale 
sunlight. She challenged us, and we 
replied with our pendants. There was 
no doubt that this was our carrie. 
I wondered uncomfortably what blast 
or cynicism would come concerning 
our long passage, and how we could 
make brief and satisfactory explans 
tion by lamp. 

When she came close, her signalling 
lamp flashed again. Sparks hande 
me the signal. ‘‘ Good morning. Wel 
met. Follow me to No. 23 buoy.” 

Well met indeed! As we turned it 
her track, my heart went out to th 
unknown captain of the carrier. Fo 
that generous gesture I would have 
followed him to the sea’s end i 
necessary, 
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HOW THE GOOD NEWS CAME TO OUR VILLAGE. 


BY MISS E. R. BARCLAY. 


March 12, 1944.—And now, on this 
bright March Sunday, a stiff mistral 
blowing, I must suspend my records. 
My small revolver is safely cemented 
into a drain-pipe which will be re- 
integrated in the dead wall from which 
it was taken. Mine host is becoming 
uneasy about the papers (clandestine 
newspapers, typewritten copies of many 
curious things and these, my humble 
records) that I have kept under the 
noses of the occupants; so today I 
made a pile of all, a friend has rolled 


them inside a large glass bocal and 


buried them in a corner of her garden. 


™ They are not of any great value—no— 
}) but I should like to keep them. 


June 6, 1944.—This morning, a 
wonderful morning in June, a neigh- 
bour brought the news. Mine hostess 
was the first to tell it me as she entered 


the kitchen to find me busy toasting 
my meagre allowance of bread. I 
did not fall upon her bosom, or faint, 


or cry out. I just looked at her in a 
sudden dumb fixity of all my being. 
I felt my lips trembling in a smile- 
edged sob and continued to look as 
she spoke in hurried whispers. Could 
it really be true? What we had 
longed for so, had it really come to 
pass? At last I heard my own voice 
say reflectively: ‘“‘So that was why 
I had that extraordinary fit of restless- 
ness last night—did you hear me? 
I began to spring-clean my room at 
éléven o’clock at night, hauled about 
my suitcases, thumped my cushion, 
swept where there was nothing to 
sweep, dusted where there was no 
dust!” Then I gathered up the 
burnt blackened morsels of bread and 
carried them upstairs as usual, flung 
myself and them on the tossed-up 
bed, and had a private Te Deum with 
the wine of tears. 


What a wonderful moonlit night it 
had been! It was such another 
night when at last I could run to hear 
for myself the voice of my country 
on the wireless. For the first time for 
many weeks I heard Big Ben, then the 
voice of the speaker announcing the 
King, whose short but moving speech 
called: the nation to prayer. Then we 
turned to ‘French Fighting’ France 
in London so that the inmates of the 
house could listen too—and we found 
the news to be true. We listened with 
straining ears to a description of the 
landing. Stupendous spectacle ! 

June 10.—From 6th June I have 
been uneasily conscious of omitting to 
do something I had become accustomed 
to do last thing before going to bed: 
mark with a cross the day that had 
just sped. The last cross is on Monday, 
5th June. But the uneasy conscious- 
ness of omission lasts only for a moment. 
The days of waiting are over. If I 
dared, I’d now mark each day with a 
star, but for that I shall await Mr 
Churchill’s permission ; he still warns 
us against presuming that every day 
may now be marked by a star. Twice 
only have I heard my country’s voice 
—but more frequently the voice of 
Fighting France—all so far is going 
well. In the peace of this tranquil 
village, amidst its rich fields, under 
the pleasant sun, it is difficult to form 
any idea of the great drama that is 
being played out on the grey northern 
coast, beyond the Eternal City and 
under the molten skies of the Far 
East. It may be that we shall be 
driven to a better realisation of it 
soon ; for the maquis are at a distance 
of barely fourteen miles, having taken 
several villages in the adjoining regions. 
In our village, however, the Germans 
are still in occupation. 

We see Germans pass in lorries, 
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cars, vehicles of every sort during the 
day ; at night we hear them, such of 
us as lie awake. 

In groups of two and three the young 
Frenchmen who have been serving 
their time in the neighbouring Camp 
de Jeunesse are slipping away to join 
their brethren in the maquis; their 
young faces are familiar to the hotel, 
where they have so often made the 
quaking old walls resound with song, 
made discreet advances to the pretty 
maidens, thumped on the old piano, 
eaten make-believe buns and drunk 
bad lemonade—and been provokingly 
insolent in the presence of the Germans 
drinking on the other side of the high 
back of the bench. Now they come 
to the hotel for a meal about 10 p.m. 
and slip into the kitchen to say ‘“‘ Au 
revoir ’—till tomorrow, next week, 
next month, next year—they don’t know 
—nor can they tell whether their “‘ Au 
revoir ! ’’ bears the anguished undertone 
of an “ Adieu!” It is so with our boys 
and men—one thinks of it... . 

On this sunny Sunday in June, 
dozens of small girls are traversing the 
village in the flowing white veils and 
robes of ‘first communion’; dozens 
of small boys in their smartest suits 
and with startlingly solemn faces 
walk sedately by their mothers’ sides. 
What news will tomorrow bring ? 
What if I should meet the maquisards, 
who are accompanied by allied support, 
on my way to fetch the milk for which 
I hold the kind old doctor’s certificate ! 
T’ll put my cocarde in my bag along with 
@ piece of red-white-and-blue ribbon for 
Rita the dog that comes with me daily. 

June 13.—We hear nothing but 
good news from the north. The 
maquis patriots are doing good work 
in Brittany, in the centre, and in 
Savoy. However, after seizing several 
villages, our maquis have once more 
disappeared into their fastnesses and 
the Germans remain in unquestioned 
possession among us. It is very 
difficult to know exactly what passes 
in those encounters between them 
and the patriots, and woe to the man, 
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woman, or even child who, wilfully op 
by inadvertence, has become a witney 
of them. Bloody skirmishes take place 
within a few miles of our doors, but for 
us the waiting period may still be long, 

On Sunday night I noted thy, 
quite contrary to what has been their 
habit ever since their appearance here, 
the Germans left the café strictly 
sober. They begin to look sober tov, 
A curious semi-friendship exists }y. 
tween myself and the old buffer why 
has the room across the corridor, a 
Austrian. We smile and say, “ Bop. 
jour !”’—well, you see we're both 
getting to be old buffers, and behind 
the smile and the greeting is the sam 
feeling of world calamity, probably 
the same dull, helpless revolt agains 


the sacrifice of countless beautiful! 


young lives. 


June 28.—Lying awake in the early 
hours of the morning, I had a grand 
mental review of the situation, which 
ended in an ‘ Ouf!’ of satisfaction 
a long-drawn ‘ Ouf!’—so it may hk 
gathered that the situation this 28th 
day of June isn’t heart-breaking. Of 
course it had to be remember 
that there was no bread—never mini, 
I had hoarded a few slices, so ‘ Ouf’ 
for that. Then it had to be remen- 
bered that I had to do a ‘ washing, 
but ‘ Ouf’ for that too; for had not 
a sweet friend given me a packet of 
soap-powder which made a reall 
lovely lather ? Oh sisters, who have 
to face the family wash with strang 
unsoaply soaps that won’t lather, 
how deeply I pity you—and how yo 
must envy me! I passed my hani 
over my face and remembered wil 
complacency that it had been refresl- 
ingly cleansed with soap the previos 
evening, another friend having giva 
me a tiny tablet of toilet soap. The 
made me smile, remembering an old, 
old advertisement that had ticklel 
my young fancy: a highly colour 
advertisement representing a soilél 
and tattered vagabond seated, pipe # 
mouth and with tousled hair, before! 
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desk on which he laboriously writes a 
‘testimonial’ for Pears’ soap (oh, 
lovely Pears’ soap, amber slab of 
fragrance!) in the following terms: 
“Dear Sir—Two years ago I used 
your soap, since when I have used no 
other.’ Should the maker of my 
small gifted tablet demand a testi- 
monial from me I might well say: 
“Dear Sir—For three months previous 
to being presented with a fragment of 
your soap, I used no other; when this 
fragment has passed away, you may 
safely bet that for an unspecified period 
of time I shall use no other.” 

Here and there ugly gaps in the 
golden corn show the emplacements of 
the aeroplane track the Germans con- 
tinue to make, radiating in all direc- 
tions from the aviation camps. They 
have several camouflaged aircraft in 
the pleasant fields. 

Each small community is becoming 
more and more a closed-in area, 
having no communication with its 
neighbour or with the big outside 
world. The doings of the maquis 
occupy our minds; the Réfractaires 
are drawing nearer; the Germans 
repair in haste a blown-up bridge, 
which is blown up again the night 
after. Alas! much blood is being 
shed and the reprisals are fierce and 
cruel. Farms, suspected of harbouring 
the maquisards, are set on fire—men, 
women, and children either wilfully 
shot as hostages or killed in the 
skirmishes. 

Food does not become more plenti- 
ful; even the Germans, who formerly 
made an enviable display of butter, 
eggs, cheese, chicken, meat, now 
accept without remark the daily ration 
of potatoes. 

The Blue Train, the luxury train 
that used to carry so many happy 
cross-Channel parties towards the lovely 
Cote d’Azur, wandered into our little 
station the other day—miles and miles 
away from its legitimate course. Where 
it wandered to after that, no one knows. 

It goes without saying that the 
news from Normandy, Italy, Russia, 
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and the maquis is being eagerly 
followed: good news from every- 
where, the taking of Cherbourg most 
heartening, but one doesn’t like to 
think what all this is costing in precious 
young lives. 

The Germans, who are making aero- 
plane parts in Mr L.’s workshops, 
came in before supper with a con- 
certina and had some exceedingly 
noisy concert-singing. I was intrigued 
to hear in one of their songs the name 
of Mister Churchill repeated over and 
over again. The song was evidently 
addressed to him, and I shall do my 
best to get a copy of it. It was sung 
to the full force of the concertina and 
roars of laughter. Such sing-songs 
used to be the rule; they are now the 
exception ; we no longer see the same 
arrogance, or the same noisy, drunken 
gaiety. 

June 30-July 4.—June is ended and 
July is in its fourth day. Saturday 
and Sunday passed tranquilly; it 
has been on those days of the week 
that all, or nearly all, the bombard- 
ments of the Valley of the Rhone have 
taken place. The second bombard- 
ment of Avignon took place on Sunday, 
25th June, this time with only ten 
deaths and otherwise very good results. 

I sit in my corner revolving many 
many things in my mind, seeing in my 
mind’s eye the stout figure of a peasant 
woman riding to the fields on a bicycle, 
her ruddy face shaded by a huge sun- 
hat; over her shoulder, hay-fork, 
rake, or spade; she is an Officier de 
Tiaison for the British parachutage of 
our maquis. 

The noise in the café below is in- 
fernal. I have just been down to eat 
in haste my bowl of porridge and a 
spoonful of carrots; then, clutching 
my four tiny poires de St Jean, I have 
fled upstairs to my refuge. This time 
it is not the German troops but the 
German civilian workmen, about 
twenty in number, who are bestially 
drunk—disgustingly—brutally. In a 
village near Limoges a German was 
found killed. The whole of the popula- 
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tion was driven into a church, and 
the church set afire; the body of a 
ten-month-old child nailed to the door. 
Of a population of 2000, some 200 are 
alive today. Such almost incredible 
scenes become comprehensible, be- 
lievable when one sees such scenes 
as are taking place below me. The 
regiments (Hitlerian) who commit those 
atrocities are called by the French 
‘Les Joyeux ’; I don’t know if this is a 
translation of their German appellation. 

The news is confirmed that the 
young Réfractaires are really in con- 
trol of the pleasant town of Vals of 
the refreshing waters, and of several 
villages in the neighbourhood. They 
all wear British khaki uniform caps, but 
are otherwise in civil dress: trousers, 
knickers, shorts, jackets, pullovers, 
shirt-sleeves ; many in the moss-green 
outfit of the Camp de Jeunesse. 

July 17.—Excitement of passing 
aircraft—we managed to count 170, 
but there were many many more— 
and the firing of the A.A.C.; about 
1 pm. Avignon again bombarded. 
14th July passed uneventfully here ; 
we all bravely displayed the tricolour, 
and during the night 13-14 some of 
the young dissidents actually, in spite 
of the patrol, succeeded in climbing 
to the Mairie flagstaff and fixing the 
French—Croix de Lorraine—flag to it. 
The blue, white, and red is still float- 
ing over us. The food difficulties are 
ancient history now, the allowance of 
bread reduced to about 4 ounces per 
day, and not likely to be increased 
soon, since the maquis have threatened 
to set fire to any threshing-machine 
which shall attempt to thresh wheat 
(to be carried away by the Germans). 


August 6.—I have not refrained from 
adding to my records during the past 
three weeks for want of news; per- 
haps it would be true to say that it is 
from the apathy that follows an 
indigestion—an indigestion of news, 
for every day brings its surfeit. 

The great glorious news from the 
north comes by radio: today the 
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liberation of Brest and Nantes, per. 
haps tonight of St Nazaire. Hoy 
happy my old friends in the Morbihay 
district will be—Coquette the donkey, 
Negrette the cow and her calf Rigo. 
lette, and the successor of Richeliey 
the pig, whoever he may be, will each 
get an extra feed ; I’m sure of it. 

Today, Sunday, is our usual day 
for a visit from the allied aircraft, 
and this morning they did not fail ys, 
They were over the aviation camps of 
Plaindieu and Caritas, also over several] 
objectives in Avignon. We in ou 
village are in practically no danger, 
except from a stray shot or from the 
A.A.C.; it is safer to keep within. 
doors, but I confess to running prayer. 
fully from corner to corner, where | 
can catch a glimpse of the Allies 
flying past, see the heavy smoke. 
cloud of the A.A.C., and inwardly 
rejoice when it floats at a respectful 
distance from them. The racket today 
was terrible. 

Living in the old hotel now is like 
living in the heart of a bygone romance. 
It is still frequented by Germans, who 
drunkenly sing a song that makes 
them howl with laughter, or one of 
the beautiful lyrics of Heine, when 
maudlin tears run down their cheeks. 
I have succeeded in getting only 
one verse of their song, “ Winston 
Churchill,” which is comparatively in- 
offensive—it refers evidently to their 
first secret arm. The whole song 
(perhaps the young man, my inter 
preter, was unwilling to give it toa 
woman and a Britisher) affords them 
an immense joy. Here is a rough 
translation of what I have :— 


* Quicker still, quicker still, flies the new 

Messerschmitt 

On its way to England as quite used to the 
job; 

German airmen, German airmen, with whom 
victory lies, 

In Churchill’s refuge man can sleep no more. 

During the sad night-time they hear: 
‘Boom! Boom!’ 

There the A.A.C. falls down in terror, 

And when from its fears it rises, 

At that moment the Germans have already 
taken their flight.” 
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Chorus (voices and concertina fortis- 
gimo) :— 


“ Winston Churchill, Winston Churchill, 

As a liar art thou known ! 

Winston Churchill, Winston Churchill, 

We'll set fire to London Town. 

Winston Churchill, Winston Churchill, 
Thou art ready with thy lie, 
We salute thee from on high, 

And from below the end is coming soon.” 


While they sing, two slim youths 
with grim faces slip in and up to the 
bar, demanding of mine host the loan 
of two bicycles—they have a message 
to deliver instantly. By some sort of 
freemasonry he recognises them as 
maquisards, Jends the girls’ bicycles, 
and under the noses of the Germans 
the two speed on their way. 

The bread allowance continues to 
be of the scantiest. There is some- 
thing a little terrifying in the thought 
that we may shortly lack our daily 
bread. There has been sugar only for 
the children this month; butter and 
cheese are unheard-of ; meat unknown 
save when there is clandestine killing, 
when, of course, the prices are fan- 
tastic. The farmers are selling their 
corn secretly in pounds and stones, 
the customer having himself the care 
of grinding it into flour, when it will 
be made into a sort of ‘scone’ for the 
children, mixed with potatoes, of 
which the crop is good. Here we have 
fruit and vegetables, but prices very 
high. 

I have a feeling of loneliness in 
the rambling old building. For the 
moment, on this stifling Sunday after- 
noon, there is a great calm after the 
racket of the morning: the men have 
-gone to the shady spot where they 
have their weekly game of bowls, the 
German civilians are drinking in their 
rooms, there is no sound of young 
laughter; for, with the majority 
of the village youth, the girls have 
gone on an indefinitely long holiday 
with mine hostess. La belle Marguerite 
and I are alone. 

Later.—Have just returned from a 
walk with the gentle little spaniel 
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Rita, and find that in our absence 
there has been a riz between Germans 
and maquisards. 

August 7.—Had another very noisy 
visit from the Allies this morning. 
I suppose that in great centres, after 
the racket, the usual noises and hustle 
and bustle are resumed; here it is 
followed by a wonderful, infinitely 
sweet silence: the calm of a summer 
evening after a raging storm. 

Return to the hotel so happily after 
‘ listening-in.’ 

August 10.—Two comparatively 
quiet days. 

Five persons in all have lost their 
lives in the nearby village of Sarrian. 
Accused of harbouring maquisards, 
the inmates of a burned-down farm 
were either killed by the Germans or 
burned alive in the house with the 
cattle, sheep, oxen, horses, in their 
stables, locked in by the Germans. 
One humble victim was a negro, a 
quiet ‘Uncle Tom’ worker on the 
farm. He was first tortured to try to 
make him tell where the maquisards 
were, but would not speak. He was 
finally shot, and buried a foot or two 
underground. The Mayor went to 
ask permission to give him a decent 
burial, but found when he approached 
with a gravedigger that a dog had 
unearthed the body. The Kommand- 
ant said the negro was but a beast— 
worse than a beast, and deserved no 
better sepulchre. 

August 15.—After two very calm 
days, bombing began again in our 
regions —on the 13th. We never 
learn the exact truth about the damage 
done; the Germans close in around 
the devastations at once, and no one 
ventures to play the spy, you may be 
sure. 


August 17.—For two days we have 
been without electric current: hence 
without light, water and, perhaps 
most deeply felt deprivation of all, 
without news. All we know fer certain 
is that a landing has been eifected in 
the south, and that the Allies have 
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not so far encountered great resistance. sixth, he remarked with an evil grin daily li 
Since 5.30 this morning German vehicles having found its mark. ” Tilence | 
of all sorts have been passing, camou- _ 4 P.M.—How quiet the afternoo, moment 
flaged under waving green branches. has been after the storm of shot ang | chatter 
The old ‘ combatants,’ whom alone I _ shell that raged between 1 and 2 py; | of theit 
listen to, think that it is merely a We are within a short distance of | laugh W 
movement of troops. As I write at three posts of A.A.C. That of Caritas The 
9.30 a.M., some dozen German air- it seems, has been greatly reinforced, pass, th 
craft, certainly not more, have passed Now there is such a great calm—eye, | * fire. 
in a southerly direction. War is an the distant rumbling noise that was 11.30 
inglorious, sordid, savage thing, not heard all day yesterday has ceased, of trot 
a military parade with brass bands 6 p.m.—It has been whispered to | the 7 
and flags flying. Two or three tanks me that Mr L. has been able to cap. | “ivilian 
passed, but of an ancient model. We ture the news by means of accumula. | theit | 
no longer know what is passing in tors (German accumulators) in his | Vi“ t 
the north, which will be to the end requisitioned workshops, to which he outsid 
the great battle centre. has branched his wireless. I slipped } 4“ 
The German civilians have not left; down and had the risky joy of hearing light 
yesterday they continued work on the London in my mother tongue with } Ut ® 
aviation tracks, but today cluster its sober, exact statements about the branct 
idly round the hotel door. The few situation. Spent the rest of the even. f the ™ 
soldiers left pass stoically to work at ing running around giving friends the | ‘¢T 
Mr L.’s workshops, swinging in one good news of which they are all so } “ ‘ 
hand their iron helmets and in the avid; more so, I believe, than for This 
other the little pail in which they carry bread. We are without light, water, > °°P' 
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their soup. and bread—that is being borne with | '*Y@ 

Mid-day.—Went downstairs to eat remarkable stoicism—but the iack of settin 
in my solitary corner the mid-day news is causing a real sadness. of sti 
meal of boiled potatoes, and had just The German civilians have left. every 


time to gather a fleeting impression To light me to bed I have a tiny old f hat 
of the sinister crew that has invaded safety-lamp. The old hotel (the main — “™Y 
the café. Marguerite, her pretty, part of it is of very ancient date, the land 
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turned sharply at my appearance in walls of which are suffering from the § ‘@Y 
the house entry, where I stood stock- firing of the A.A.C. guns, looks more little 
still. ‘‘ There is nothing ready for than ever like an old-world highway —_ 
you, Mademoiselle; go back upstairs inn as I mount, bearing my tiny light > “™ 

and I’ll call you when there is!” which leaves the stone stair full of — ?" 
Fear, mostly, she afterwards said, for mysterious shadows, followed by la beta 
me, made her musical voice harsh and belle Marguerite bearing a pitcher of > ™™ 
imperative. Understanding, for a foul water drawn from the courtyard pump. _ 
atmosphere of evil, of treachery, August 18.—A quiet day save for and 

emanated from the presence of those the constant passing of camouflaged ieee 
people and turned the heart cold. vehicles. i 
I meekly turned away. These men August 19.—11 a.m.: Write amid (Mas 
and women, boys and girls, were in- the crackling of the machine-guns, the _— 
formers of the Gestapo fleeing before bark of the A.A.C. guns, and the buzz the 

the advancing Allies. All carried a of passing aircraft. yan 
weapon of some sort. A boy of about A little more plaster has fallen from “se 
fourteen showed his revolver with the old walls, and again, save for the ood 
pride, saying that yesterday there had distant rumbling noise which is now holi 
been six balls in it, today five; the the steady accompaniment of our — ie 
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jaily life, there is the impressive 
lence of shocked Nature. In a few 
moments the birds will begin again to 
chatter their opinion of this invasion 
of their native element, and a child’s 
laugh will be heard. 

The file of vehicles continues to 
pass, the occupants armed and ready 
to fire. 

11.30: The officers of a small body 
of troops have taken possession of 
the rooms left vacant by the German 
civilians. Am weary of the sound of 
their heavy tramp past my door. 
Will they pass ? Will they stop, just 
outside my door ? 

August 22.—We were still without 
light and water yesterday afternoon, 
but about 6 P.M. the current was 
branched on to an electric power in 
the neighbourhood, so that at least 
there might be a supply of water in 
case of fire spreading in the village. 
This had become urgent; for the 
troops that had replaced the civilians 
leave today, and before doing so are 
setting on fire or bombing every piece 
of stick, every gadget, every machine, 
every building, every drop of petrol 
that might serve the onward-marching 
amy from the south. Being in the 
land of children of the sun and wind, 
however, we could not let even this 
pass without a spark of gaiety : yester- 
day the news was circulated that our 
little station, where waggons of muni- 
tions and petrol were lying hidden, 
was to be blown up; we were to be 
given an hour’s warning to allow us to 


_ betake ourselves to safety ‘“‘ with our 


most cherished possessions.” This 
morning the alarm was duly given, 
and la belle Marguerite and I betook 
ourselves, with Rita and hugging 
“our most cherished possessions ”’ 
(Marguerite’s included lipstick and 
powder-puff), to a shady field behind 
the garden, where we found several 
other groups established. As it was 
close on noon we had brought our 
food, and looked like an August bank- 
holiday. Nothing happened! Late 


in the afternoon we made our way 
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back to the hotel laughing as at a 
huge joke and hugging “our most 
cherished possessions ” ; back to listen 
to the sinister orchestra of vehicles 
rumbling by, the buzz of allied air- 
craft, and the bark of tommy-guns 
and of the A.A.C. 

With one accord, when the current 
was put on, we rushed to hear the 
news, still behind closed doors and 
windows ; for our village is not yet 
free from occupation, and it is the 
occupants who carry the arms; the 
news is excellent, but the troops now 
with us are still unconvinced of defeat ; 
they are hurrying away, they say, to 
defend the Maginot Line, but will be 
back among us in three months. 

I have said that the vehicles that 
file past almost without interruption 
are varied—so they are—and the file 
past begins to look suspiciously like a 
routed army. They lay hands on 
everything they want: in yesterday’s 
parade there were some splendid farm- 
horses yoked to ridiculous broken- 
down carts and lashed forward by 
dishevelled Fritzes. They fit up the 
stolen carts and lorries with garden- 
seats, benches, arm-chairs ; one looks 
an in open-mouthed amaze—this the 
panoply of war? It looks like some 
devil’s carnival. 

The hotel restaurant is closed for 
want of food, but I continue to receive 
mine in my room where I am almost 
& prisoner, for downstairs is somewhat 
like Vesuvius—liable to eruption at 
any moment. It is said that the 
maquisards are not far distant. We 
hope the Germans will all be gone 
before their arrival, so that we may 
welcome them—-or the Allies—without 
a shot being fired. It is excessively 
hot, and sleep cannot be had at 
nights for the continual noises and 
alarms. What about those who have 
borne it for four years, you say ? 
Ay, what? Nearly all young people 
have left the village “ until the Allies 
come,” so time seems to pass slowly. 
Slowly ? It is that each moment is 
heavy, pregnant with history, and 
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passes with the weighted step of 
pregnancy. 

August 23.—By the starlight of 
yesterday evening we watched the 
departure of the latest-come body of 
German troops in two large, well- 
camouflaged cars. They had spent all 
afternoon cutting fresh branches and 
binding them on to the lorries with as 
much attention to symmetry as if it 
had really been a question of carnival ; 
also fifty bicycles were stolen either 
by brutal entry into private houses 
and a minute search of all the premises, 
or by simply obliging cyclists to ‘ dis- 
mount and deliver.’ We are not yet, 
however, in liberated area. They 
continue to pass in both directions, 
north and south, but the vast majority 
north, filling the café at intervals with 
their hoarse shouts; at intervals we 
hear the A.A.C. against passing air- 
craft or the loud booming sound of 
exploding material. The streets of 
the village are empty; the Allies are 
about twenty-four miles distant. To- 
morrow or the day after tomorrow we 
expect them. Only a pen dipped in 
warm red wine could express one’s 
feelings on such an occasion. 

Again without light and waters 
Luckily the tired but staunch old pump 
in the yard continues to do its duty. 

7 P.M.—The hotel is once more 
filled to overflowing with a savage- 
looking company—much the wickeds 
est, most reckless faces I have yet 
seen. Others continue to pass in 
farm-carts, on bicycles, on foot. Those 
who are remaining overnight in the 
hotel and elsewhere in the village are, 
one of them said, sailors. They are 
famished, and more of the villagers 
have left, for the stealing and destruc- 
tion are endless. What I saw of the 
French retreat in 1940 was dramatic ; 
this one I can only repeat, finding no 
better expression, is the devil’s carnival. 

9 p.mM.—We have to deplore the 
murder of two of our old and peaceful 
friends. Four men standing in a 
group were consulting a road-map 
when they were fired upon without 
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warning — two were 
managed to escape. 


killed 3 


two 


August 24.—No one slept very much, 
I think. The detonations make th, 
houses tremble—we think the aviation 
camp of Caritas is being demolished, 
There was uninterrupted movement 
of troops all night—at this moment, 
10 P.M., somewhat slackened. The 
sailors have not yet moved on. 

All day the invincible German Army 
has filed past. Fiihrer Hitler, your 
army is in flight! I should «not have 
liked to see my people, or the armies 
of our Allies, file past as they did—in 
motley groups; three-fourths of the 
cyclists are on women’s dainty 
machines ; a tank drawn by fine race. 
horses ; a dirty old ‘ barouche,’ such 
as I have seen in pictures of Queen 
Victoria’s age, drawn by a fat little 
donkey, certainly the pet of children; 
a large hay-cart drawn by a fine mare, 
with her lovely little foal trotting by 
her side, follow each other in close 
succession ; two officers have found 
a tandem, and, hailed by the roars of 
laughter of their own men, ‘ stagger’ 
past, for they haven’t yet found means 
to keep their equilibrium; a lorry 





heaped pell-mell with guns, loaves of 
black bread, buckets, a little black 
‘kitchen,’ and a car trailing behind it 
a series of small ‘ trailers,’ that zigzag 
comically along, are followed by a van 
blazoning abroad the name of the 
famous Roquefort cheese. At last a 
small squadron passes on foot, limp and 
footsore, but at least retiring in some 
sort of army discipline with no evidence 
of stolen horses, bicycles, cars, donkeys, 
mules. Cars full of munitions or of 
officers are covered all over their top 
by the Red Cross flag. All this I have 
seen perched on the sill of the bath- 
room window, in the opaque covering 
of which I have bored two eye-holes. 
No doubt there are other Peeping Toms, 
but there is no other sign of life 
the village than the miserable remnants 
of a would-be world-conquering army. 

August 25.—Naturally no sleep last 
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night; for the tired trot of horses’ 
feet, the roll of tanks, the whirr of 
cars continued until about five this 
morning. Up till six o’clock there 
were many and loud detonations; at 
one moment the whole sky seemed 
aflame, and I thought it better to get 
up and dress; but the fires did not 
spread. The two dogs in the court- 
yard howled continuously. This morn- 
ing about nine a small squad arrived 
in good order, but most of them were 
limping tiredly—yet they sang. They 
stayed only a quarter of an hour, 
seemed to hold a hurried consultation, 
and returned in the direction from 
which they had come. 


August 29.—I havea stick of 
chewing-gum! When I say I have a 
stick of chewing-gum, it means that 
they've come : it’s my way of breaking 
the news gently: stupendous news 
ought to be broken gently. 

On the morning of Saturday, 26th 
August, at about 10.30, I was sitting 
in my room when suddenly la belle 
Marguerite called from below : “‘ Made- 
moiselle, ils sont la!’ No need to ask 
who were there! Perhaps I fell 
downstairs; anyhow I was at the 
bottom without knowing how I got 
there ; and in the street—the villagers 
had reappeared as if by magic—was 
the joyous hum of voices; women 
ran from everywhere clasping their 
children ; babies carried little allied 
flags prepared beforehand and care- 
fully hidden away. Scarcely under- 
standing, with wondering eyes but 
smiling lips (because father and mother 
smiled), the children hurried forward. 
Flags were flying, joyful cries sped 
from one group to another, we pressed 
forward with the crowd and took our 
station at the cross-roads in the centre 
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of the village. There were delirious 
shouts, violent handshaking, laughter 
and tears, and, while waiting for them, 
mutual embracing. A few moments 
and, “Ils sont la, ils viennent, ils 
viennent /!” and my eyes lighted on 
an American soldier, the first to 
enter the village; small of stature, 
his dear dirty sun-burned face one 
large smile almost hidden behind a 
huge bunch of flowers above which 
his camouflaged helmet nodded and 
through which his dark eyes twinkled. 
On his heels came the others—oh, 
what shouting, shaking of hands, 
embracing! Oh, those dear dusty 
sun-burned faces! I was bewildered 
in the crowd that surrounded me: 
Mees, ask them this. Mees, ask 
them that—have they cigarettes ? 
They had—I had a lovely one, a 
‘ Chesterfield,” in my mouth in no 
time, and someone who spoke with a 
slight twang was lighting it. They 
passed on, replaced by their com- 
rades ; the shouting, the gay greetings 
went on, the crowd of girls and boys 
who had gone far afield to encounter 
them surged backwards, the girls 
with chocolate and chewing-gum, and 
trying to remember how many soldiers 
they had kissed. 

At last I was free to run to my 
quiet room, free from requests to act 
interpreter, free from finding officers 
for village ‘ society ’ to kiss, free from 
my own delightful task of kissing little 
soldiers ‘for their mothers’ (they 
looked as if they liked being kissed 
‘for their mother’). I have a mascot 
—a smiling little negress—who has 
smiled at me all through. “ Liza 
Loo,” I said. “.. . ‘the little hills 
rejoice on every side. The pastures 
and the valleys shout for joy; they 
also sing.’ They’ve come!” 
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